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\KE  it  easy!  Relax!  Enjoy   yourself!   It's  later  than   you   think. 

I  love  the  joy  of  the   pathless  woods, 

The  rapture  of  a  silent  stream; 
I   love  the  place  where  no  worries  intrude, 

Where  a  man  has  time   for  a  dream. 
I  love  to  cast  in  the  deep  blue  yonder, 

And  reel  in  a  knight  of  the  "deep; 
I  love  to  loaf  on  a  shadowy  stream, 

And  play  with  a  bass  or  bream. 
Give  me  a  shot  at  a  bird  or  a  deer. 

Or  at  a   flight  of  ducks  at  dawn; 
Give  me  a  field   of  bobwhite  quail 

Or  my  dog  on   a  squirrel's  trail. 
Give  me  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees. 

The  flowers,  shrubs,  the  stately  trees; 
The  river's  roar,  the  rippling  rills. 

Wide  sweeping  fields,  eternal  hills; 
All — all  are  mine!  So  what  care  I 

How  much  I  bring  to  bag  or  creel, 
When  all   God's  best  gifts  to  man 

Are  mine  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel. 

All  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man  are  your's!  Do  you  realize  just  what  that  means? 
Could  there  possibly  be  anything  better  to  offset  your  worries  than  matching  wits 
with  a  wily  bass?  The  pleasant  thing  about  fishing  is  that  it  provides  full  enjoyment, 
whether  any  one  else  is  along  or  not.  Unlike  most  sports,  it  requires  neither  an 
opponent,  nor  team  activity,  yet  it  does  provide  the  perfect  excuse  for  turning  our 
backs  on  the  turmoils  and  confusions  of  this  busy  and  chaotic  world. 

There  is  nothing  like  fishing  or  hunting  to  make  us  feel  chesty  when  we're 
successful,  yet  they  each  let  us  down  easy  when  we  return  empty-handed.  Either  one 
provides  about  as  many  different  kinds  of  excitement  as  we  desire,  yet  rarely 
the  blood  pressure  to  the  boiling  point.  Even  when  tangible  results  are  magnificent, 
or  lacking  altogether,  the  satisfaction  of  a  relaxing  day  in  the  open  always  stands 
on  the  credit  side  of  our  life's  ledger. 

Sportsmen  who  find  their  fun  in  the  fields  and  streams  rarely  have  nervous 
breakdowns  .  .  .  their  doctors  don't  have  to  perscribe  tormenting  diets  .  .  .  they 
seldom  fall  victim  to  ulcers.  Business  man  or  laborer,  cleric  or  clerk,  doctor,  lawyer. 
merchant,  chief  ...  all  God's  best  gifts  to  man  are  your's  .  .  .  your's  in  the  out- 
doors ...  in  the  shady  bayou,  tree  lined  stream,  rippling  lake,  weed  grown  field,  leafy 
woodland  ...  all  yours  to  see,  hear  and  feel. 

So,  why  waste  an  elixir  so  certain  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  happii 
You  waste  it  when  you  don't  use  it.  You  waste  it  when  you  don't  demand  its  protec- 
tion. You  waste  it  when  you  indolently  permit  another  to  take  more  than  his  share. 
We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  restock  our  streams,  to  return  the  whir  of  the  bob- 
white  quail  to  our  uplands,  or  the  assembly  call  of  the  wild  turkey  gobbler  to  our 
woods  and  swamps  .  .  .  all  those.   God's  best  gift   to  man  are  yours  enjoy  them 

It  is  later  than  you  think. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  a* 
soon   as   we've  been   able   to  use   them. 


GETTING  'EM  ON  THE  BEAM! 


H 


.  ARRY  NICHOLS,  my  cousin,  was  both- 
ered. Old  Dan,  his  faithful  squirrel  dog, 
now  graying  around  the  mouth,  had  treed 
up  a  wild  cherry  tree,  standing  somewhat 
to  itself  in  Harry's  south  pasture.  Harry's 
dilemma  was  caused  by  our  failing  to  spot 
the  squirrel,  although  we  had  fairly  unob- 
structed view  of  the  body  and  branches  of 
the  cherry,  its  crown  then  purpled  by  clus- 
ters of  ripening  fruit.  Old  Dan,  apparently 
equally  disturbed  at  our  failure  to  spot  the 
rodent,  kept  alternately  eyeing  us  as  we 
circled  and  pretzled  around  the  tree,  and 
then  planting  his  forefeet  on  its  bole  and 
emitting  the  telltale  "woff-woff !" 

"I'll  swear,"  Harry  emphasized,  bending 
his  form  forward  and  shaking  it  slowly  to 
iron  out  the  creaks  twenty  minutes  of  tree- 
top  gazing  had  put  in  his  neck,  "Old  Dan's 
never  lied  to  me  like  this;  I've  found  a  lot 
of  squirrels  in  trees  close  to  the  one  he's 
treed  up,  but  the  squirrels  had  actually 
gone  up  the  tree  Dan  was  talkin'  to,  and 
had  leap-frogged  over  to  another  one.  But, 
it's  fifty  feet  to  the  nearest  branch  in  any 


By  Raymond  E.  Maher 

(Reprinted  from  Outdoor  Guide) 

other  tree  here,  so — if  Old  Dan  put  one 
up  here,  it  would  still  be  up  there." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  gave  the 
cherry  another  scanning.  He  goosenecked 
in  a  circle  probably  six  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  cherry.  Suddenly,  he  halted,  fixed 
his  gaze.  "By  doggies,  I  see  him!"  he  said 
presently.  He  pointed  his  .22  up  the  bole 
of  the  tree.  "Half-grown  grey — flattened 
tight  against  th'  bark  up  there." 

The  squirrel  had  stopped  in  a  dull- 
colored  patch  of  moss  streaking  the  north 
flank  of  the  tree. 

At  the  crack  of  Harry's  .22,  the  rodent 
turned  all  holds  loose  and  dropped  pronto. 
Old  Dan  grabbed  up  the  wily  grey,  mouthed 
it  a  moment,  then  released  it  to  his  master, 
whom  he  eyed  with  a  "didn't-I-tell-you-it- 
was-up-there?" 


Three  or  four  times  we  thought  we  had 
the  target  spotted,  but  always  they  turned 
out  to  be  clusters  of  cherries,  leaves,  or 
twigs — and  a  spider  web  or  two.  The  squir- 
rel had  not  sought  safety  in  the  more  con- 
ventional apartments  of  the  tree,  and  the 
rodent  almost  brought  to  a  finis  Harry's 
long-standing  implicit  confidence  he  had  for 
Old  Dan. 

Well  do  I  recall  the  time  Milburn  Foster 
and  I  watched  a  fox  squirrel  spiral  up  the 
bole  of  a  shellbark  hickory.  We  were  trudg- 
ing across  Uncle  Fred  Stipp's  sugar  or- 
chard one  August  day  with  heaped-up  pails 
of  wild  blackberries.  I  told  Milburn  to 
hurry  down  there  and  stand  under  the 
hickory  while  I  sprinted  the  half-mile  home 
for  my  .22  single  shot  rifle.  I  had  seen 
my  brother  and  cousin  plunk  the  bushy- 
tails  from  that  hickory,  and  knew  that  it 
was  no  den  tree.  I  was  back  in  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  managed  to  pant, 
"W-w-wh-where  is  he?" 

Milburn  half -laughed,  half -cried.  "Mm-m 
— that's  just  what  I'd  like  t'  know.  Haven't 


seen  hide  or  hair  of  him  since  he  ran  up 
there." 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  squirrel 
probably  spiraled  up  the  tree  a  way  then, 
as  is  a  common  ruse  pulled  by  the  foxy 
fellows,  had  jumped  to  the  ground  from 
the  blind  side  of  the  tree,  and  was  prob- 
ably safe  in  one  of  the  many  large  shaggy 
nests  in  some  of  the  big-  sugar  trees  gen- 
erously  sprinkled  over  the  woodland.  I  sug- 
gested this  possibility  to  Milburn. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  shook  his  head 
emphatically.  "Last  glimpse  I  had  of  him, 
he  was  at  least  25  feet  from  the  ground 
— and  headed  toward  the  top." 

Scant  cuttings  under  the  hickory  indi- 
cated that  the  nuts  were  perhaps  imma- 
turely  kerneled  as  yet,  however,  fox  squir- 
rels, we  knew,  frequently  toy  with  them  for 
seemingly  no  other  purpose  than  just  to 
keep  their  incisors  sharp. 

"No,"  Milburn  said  presently,  "that  squir- 
rel's up  there  somewhere." 

I  maneuvered  to  a  spot  from  which  I 
had  unobstructed  view  of  the  hickory. 
"Now,  Mib,"  I  directed  my  boyhood  chum, 
"I'll  stand  here.  You  walk  around  the  tree 
— shake  every  branch  or  bush  you  pass. 
That'll  move  him,  and  maybe  I'll  get  a 
crack   at   him." 

Milburn  started  around.  I  glued  my  eyes 
on  the  mid-section  of  the  hickory.  Not 
even  a  leaf  moved  up  there  that  hot  August 
noon.  He  circled  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Still  no  soap.  I  scanned  the  ground  under 
the  tree.  "Mib,"  I  said,  pointing  at  an 
arm-sized  stick,  "Scrape  that  club  up  and 
down  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Maybe  that'll 
put  th'  skids  under  him." 

Pieces  of  bark  flew  as  Mib  shuttled  his 
big  stick.  I  narrowed  my  eyes  to  make  sure 


Lady,  the  squirrel  dog  owned  by  Linton 
L.  Parker,  of  Sunny  Hill,  L.i..  retrieving 
a  squirrel  shot  in  the  Silver  Creek  swamp. 


I  wouldn't  miss  anj  of  the  foxy  boy' 
movements,  however  slight  be  might  mal  i 
them.  I  backed.  I  throttled  mj  teps  tor 
ward.  I  circled.  "No,"  I  aid  finally.  "The 
"Id  boy's  given  us  th'  slip,  What  ay  we 
pull  ahead  with  our  berries?" 

.Mib  hemhawed  something.  5fou  could    ee 

lie   wasn't    ready    to   give    up.    lie    puzzled    a 
moment,  then  said,  "Keep  an  eye  up  there 
I'm    gonna    try    something    else." 

lie    backed    a    few    steps,   quartering    to 

somewhat    higher  ground,   gave    his   hickory 

a  Herculean  swing  and  sent  it  cart-wheel- 
ing into  the  mid-section  of  th.-  shellbark. 
It  somehow  dodged  the  guard  of  Old  Hick 
oiy,  and  landed  a  haymaker  that  jarred 
the  sylvan  giant.  Mib  had  landed  a  knock- 
out punch.  The  squirrel  immediately  struck 
his  colors.  I  detected  a  brownish  blur 
streak  from  a  crotch  that  had  stopped 
Mill's  missle.  The  squirrel  had  made  his 
first,  last,  and  only  stand.  He  made  a  light- 
ning Tarzan  to  lower  limb,  swung  down  to 
a  still  lower  one,  tight-rope-walked  an- 
other, and  leaped  down  to  tcrra-firma,  still 
able  to  lay  down  some  record-breaking  run- 
ning for  fox-squirrels. 

Mib  wasn't  at  all  disappointed  that  the 
tree  sleuth  had  made  good  his  getaway. 
Mib  laughed.  "I — I  knew  that  squirrel  had 
to  be  up  that  tree,"  he  beamed. 

The  crotch  in  which  this  squirrel  had 
coiled  himself  was  U-shaped  rather  than 
the  more  conventional  V-arrangement,  thus 
making  room  for  both  the  body  and  the 
tail  in  the  shallow  cup  it  formed. 

Speaking  of  this  squirrel-tail  conceal- 
ment, however,  reminds  me  of  the  time  I 
was  pussyfooting  through  Mort  Crabb's 
tall  poplars,  and  saw  a  fox-squirrel's  brush 
dangling  beneath  sweet-scented  poplar  blos- 
soms some  75  feet  from  the  ground.  Realiz- 
ing that  my  .22  wouldn't  drop  that  target, 
I  started  maneuvering  to  locate  the  other 
end  of  it.  (Had  I  been  using  my  shotgun 
I  would  have  fired  away,  risking  that  a 
few  stray  pellets  would  pepper  or  punc- 
ture his  tough  old  hide.)  I  had  the  old  boy's 
approximate  position,  of  course,  but  .22- 
shooting  calls  for  target-exactness.  About 
four  inches  of  the  tip-end  of  his  brush 
fanned  as  the  fitful  arboreal  breezes  stirred 
the  dense  foliage  high  in  that  yellow  poplar. 
Ordinarily,  a  slight  or  brisk  wind  is  an 
asset  to  the  hunter  endeavoring  to  peer 
into  dense  foliage  to  locate  the  body-pattern 
of  a  nutcracker  counched  in  its  bosom. 
Not  so  this  time,  however.  Once  1  thought 
I  had  the  old  boy  spotted,  but  when  1  drew 
down  on  the  bead-sight,  the  foliage  ruffled, 
and  I  recognized  the  target  as  the  band  of 
nil  lulling  a  nectar-sweet  poplar  bud. 
Certainly,    I    surmised,    that    fox    squirrel 

must  have  tilled  up  on  the  ambrosia  of 
the  poplar  buds  and  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
slumber.  I  had  spotted  the  rodent's  dormi- 
tory  and  located  his  cot,  but,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  couldn't  tell  how  he  was  lying 
under    his    covers.    There    Was    no    elevator 


Henny  Gailland,  of  Lake  Charles,  with  a 
bag  limit  of  quail  and  woodcock,  taken 
during   the   recent  season   near   Kinder,   La. 


I  could  ride  up  to  his  floor,  and  the  stair- 
way was  tun  rickety.  I  had  no  bell-boy  to 
send  up.  Apparently,  I  could  do  little  but 
gooseneck  around  far  below  the  napping 
nutcracker,  and  await  his  reveille  pleasure. 

My  noted  squirrel-hunting  cousin,  John 
Johnson,  would  frequently  wait  out  bushy- 
tails  that  happened  to  have  done  a  good 
job  of  concealing  themselves,  so  I  decided 
to  try  his  technique.  Even  this  procedure 
failed  to  bring  that  squirrel  to  life.  Finally, 
my  store  of  Job's   attribute  spent.  I  left. 

Some  three  days  later  my  hunting  pal. 
Clint  Butler,  and  I  were  squirrel  hunting 
Crabb's  virgin  woods.  We  moseyed  past  the 
poplar  that  housed  the  puzzle  I  couldn't 
piece.  There  was  that  tuft  of  squirrel  tail — 
still  brushing  the  fragrant  bouquets  in  that 
poplar! 

Clint  glassed  the  splotch  of  brown.  "Ha! 
Ha!"  he  announced  presently,  "take  n  look 
at   it."   He   passed   his  binoculars  to  me.  and 
I    trained    powerful   eyes   on    that   dangling 
brush.     Among     the     wickerwork     of 
supporting    the    foliage    a    with)  ■ 
of  squirrel  skin  loomed  in  the  field  of  . 
Only   a    tuft-end    of   the    tail   wa 
ere, |.    I    nodded   and   turned   toward 
"I'd  'a'  been  watching  for  that  fellow  until 
Squirrel  Resurrection  Day, 

The   little   grey    squil 
though,  when   it   conies   I 
whereabouts   in  d(  i 
■ 


Going-Going-Gone 


By  Corey  Ford 

Reprinted    with    permission    of    the    author 
and  COLLIERS,  The  National  Weekly 


C^OLONEL  ELLIS,  who  owned  the  fa- 
famous  island  that  is  New  York's  immigra- 
tion center  today,  used  to  give  shore  din- 
ners for  his  friends.  They  were  popular 
dinners,  because  everything  was  caught 
fresh  on  the  spot.  There  were  ducks  and 
geese  and  plover,  shot  in  the  colonel's  own 
marshes.  There  were  wild  pigeons.  There 
were  oysters  and  clams,  dug  along  Ellis 
Island's  clean  white  shores,  and  lobsters 
and  crabs  netted  off  the  rocks.  There  were 
salmon,  taken  on  the  way  up  the  Hudson 
to  spawn. 

That  was  more  than  a  century  ago,  of 
course.  There  are  no  oysters  and  clams 
along  the  clean,  white  shores  now;  there 
are  no  clean,  white  shores.  The  wild  pigeon 
is  extinct,  the  plover  threatened  with  obli- 
vion. If  any  duck  or  goose  set  foot  on  Ellis 
Island,  he  would  be  deported  as  an  enemy 
alien.  There  hasn't  been  a  salmon  swim- 
ming up  the  Hudson — or  virtually  any 
other  major  river  in  the  Eastern  United 
States — for  50  years. 

Colonel  Ellis's  island,  multiplied  by  a 
million,  is  the  sorry  story  of  game  and  fish 
in  this  country  today.  And  our  disappear- 
ing wildlife  is  only  part  of  the  whole  story; 
a  story  of  heedlessness  and  wanton  waste, 
and  destruction  of  the  balance  of  nature, 
almost  to  a  point  beyond  repair. 

Our  forests  are  going.  According  to  Wil- 
liam Vogt's  stunning  book  "Road  to  Sur- 
vival," which  every  American  should  read 
out  loud  to  his  congressman,  the  saw- 
timber  requirement  for  the  nation  is  53,900 
million  board  feet,  and  the  annual  growth 
is  35,300  million  board  feet — a  deficit  of 
almost  40  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  count- 
less Americans  are  still  looking  for  places 
to  live.  Our  cutover  timberlands  are  lit- 
tered with  slash,  where  no  tree  grows. 
Careless  forest  fires  take  a  yearly  toll  of 
lumber  sufficient  to  build  an  entire  mod- 
ern city. 

Our  soil  is  going.  "In  the  short  life  of 
our  country,"  Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  testi- 
fied before  a  Congressional  committee,  "we 
have  destroyed  282,000,000  acres  of  land 
which  we  cannot  replace.  Erosion  is  ac- 
tively destroying  775,000.000  additional 
acres." 


If  a  newspaper  reporter  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  saw  a 
herd  of  a  hundred  cattle,  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  goats,  a  barnyard  full  of  chickens,  a 
carload  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  a  silo 
filled  with  grain  go  drifting  past  him,  it 
would  make  all  the  front  pages.  But,  un- 
noticed, the  equivalent  of  a  1,000-acre  . 
farm  floats  down  the  Mississippi  every  24 
hours;  lost  to  us  forever.  It  takes  nature 
up  to  1,000  years  to  restore  one  inch  of 
topsoil;  yet  more  than  a  half-billion  tons 
of  irreplaceable  soil  are  swept  down  the 
Potomac  River — past  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress— each  and  every  year. 

Our  waters  are  going;  ruined  by  crimi- 
nal pollution.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  who 
spread  their  human  waste  on  the  fields. 
We  are  more  civilized;  we  dump  it  in  our 
drinking  water.  Chicago,  Detroit  and  other 
cities  pour  their  offal  directly  into  the 
Great  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi. 

Our  wildlife  is  going,  goir^-,  and — in  the 
foreseeable  future — will  be  gone.  Darwin 
said  in  his  "On  the  Origin  of  Species"  in 
1859;  "The  plentitude  of  life  in  any  place 
is  dependent  on  the  terrain  and  food  and 
cover."  These  are  the  very  things  that  the 
hand  of  man  has  destroyed.  Ever  since  the 
first  human  crept  out  of  the  first  cave  and 
knocked  over  the  first  animal  with  his 
spear,  we  have  been  upsetting  nature's 
balance  more  and  more.  Industrial  plants 
have  leveled  forest  areas,  used  up  the 
space  that  once  provided  food  for  birds 
and  animals,  poisoned  through  their  refuse 
the  surrounding  waters  where  fish  and 
waterfowl  once  lived.  We  have  taken,  but 
we  have  not  restored.  Our  controls  have 
been  haphazard,  too  often  dictated  by 
politics  or  selfish  interests. 

We  should  try  to  restore  the  balance  of 
nature,  before  our  country  becomes  a  true 
biologic  desert.  We  should  battle  pollution 
by  state  and  federal  laws  requiring  proper 
disposal  of  waste.  The  city  of  Milwaukee 
has  been  doing  this  for  years,  and  has 
found  that  sewage  properly  treated  can  be 
sold  for  profit  as  fertilizer.  We  should  con- 
trol wanton  deforestation.  In  Sweden,  a 
man  who  cuts  a  tree  must  replace  it  by 
planting  another.  That  is  a  law  we  could 
copy   here. 

We  should  provide  better  conditions  for 
what  remains  of  our  wildlife.  We  do  not 
agree  with  the  sentimentalists  who  would 
ban  all  hunting  and  fishing — unless  they 
go  all  the  way.  and  ban  power  dams  and 
industry  as  well.  Rather,  the  sportsmen. 
(Continued  on   Page  21) 


PISTOL  PACKING  PUSSY 


N< 


I  0  CREATURE  that  walks  or  crawls  has 
the  easy-going,  devil-may-care  manner  of 
the  skunk.  Combine  the  arrogance  of  a 
mule  with  the  courage  of  a  jet-pilot,  and 
you  have  the  skunk's  personality.  Intensify 
a  thousand  times  a  liquid  stench  of  burn- 
ing glue,  condensed  sewer  gas  and  essence 
of  garlic,  capable  of  being  sprayed  ten  feet 
with  deadly  aim,  and  you  have  the  reason. 
The  mere  sight  of  a  skunk  apparently 
strikes  terror  in  the  hearts  of  bird  and 
beast.  A  dog,  for  instance,  may  be  brave 
in  the  face  of  bull,  bear  or  lion  but  will 
likely  tuck-tail  and  slink  shamelessly  away 
from  the  little  stink-kitty. 

Should  you  meet  Mr.  Skunk  on  any 
warm,  sunlit  day,  you  will  marvel  at  his 
nonchalance,  his  swaggering  insolence  as 
he  waddles  about  his  business.  A  member 
of  the  weasel  family,  he  is  about  the  size 
of  a  cat;  thick-set,  carrying  the  hindquar- 
ters high  and  the  head  low.  His  heavy  fin- 
is jet-black  except  for  a  white  patch  on 
the  head,  from  which  white  stripes  of  vary- 
ing length  extend  back,  sometimes  to  and 
even  along  the  tail.  He  will  not  run  upon 
your  approach  but  may  stamp  his  feel  and 
watch  you  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
with  the  deadly  caution  of  a  gunman  loos- 
ening his  pistols  in  their  holsters.  Come 
too  close  and  he's  apt  to  stiffen;  facing 
you  with  a  beady  stare,  as  if  to  say:  "One 
more  step  and  I'll  let  you  have  it."  You'd 
better  take  steps  in  the  opposite  direction, 
for  the  stink-kitty  doesn't  need  to  aim  his 
business-end  at  you.  Throwing  his  swivel- 
hips  in  action  he  can  lire  right  over  his 
shoulder! 


By  Ralph  Pogue 

Missouri  Conservation   Commission 

The  skunk's  formidable  weapon,  his  ex- 
clusive patent,  is  a  liquid  musk  secreted 
by  two  large  glands  located  strategically 
under  the  tail.  The  tail  serves  as  a  flag 
of  battle,  and  of  warning — when  the  flag 
is  raised,  and  the  feet  stamp,  look  out! 
Each  of  the  two  musk  glands  contain 
enough  ready  ammunition  for  about  six 
rounds,  repeating  action.  Both  sixguns  can 
be  fired  separately  or  simultaneously  at 
any  angle  up  to  90  degrees  of  the  body. 
The  aim  is  deadly  at  close  range,  provided 
tlu-  skunk  can  see  his  target.  Hamper  his 
vision,  thus  spoiling  his  aim,  and  he's  apt 
to  fire  blindly,  gassing  innocent  bystand- 
ers and  generally  stinking  up  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

The  skunk  knows  where  his  liquid  shrap- 
nel does  the  most  good;  so,  when  possible, 
he  deliberately  aims  at  the  eyes  and  nose. 
blinding  and  suffocating  his  enemy  in  one 
action.  Entering  the  eye,  the  musk  causes 
a  painful,  temporary  blindness.  Entering 
the  nostrils,  it  produces  a  swelling  of  the 

mucous    membrane,    resulting    in    choking. 
gagging,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 

The  musk  was  once  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  in  the  treatment  of  asthmatic 
conditions,  l>ut  was  soon  discontinued.  The 
treatment  proved  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease!  We  pause  here,  and  pay  tribute 
to  woman;  her  powers  never  to  be  slighted. 


For  years  she's  worn  the  lowly  skunk's 
fur  and  called  it  "Alaska  Sable."  Now, 
she's  wearing  skunk  musk  and  calling  it 
"Evening  in  Podunk."  Skunk  musk,  deo- 
dorized, of  course,  is  used  as  a  base  in  the 
manufacture  of  expensive  perfumes. 

Skunk  musk  is  so  potent  that  the  skunk 
tribe  has  outlawed  its  use  in  civil  battles. 
MaU-s  of  the  species  frequently  fight, 
cially  during  spring  mating  season,  but 
they  rely  entirely  upon  tooth  and  toenail, 
main  strength  and  awkwardness.  Gas  war- 
fare  is  definitely  out. 

Aside  from  its  trigger-happy  tendencies, 
the  skunk  is  a  lovable  and  useful  creature. 
Not  only  is  it  a  valuable  fur-bearer,  but 
rids  the  land  of  many  harmful  insects.  It 
is  particularly  fond  of  wasps,  crickets, 
grasshoppers  and  beetles — actually,  such 
citizens  of  the  crawlly-clan  make  up  over 
in  per  cent  of  its  diet.  Other  staples  include 
berries  anil  fruit,  mice,  grain  and  carrion. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  few  skunks 
venture  to  raid  the  farmer's  poultry. 

If    you     haven't     made    the    skunk 

quaintance,  this  winter  would  be 

time  to  do  so.  And.  if  you  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  getting  "skunked,"  you  have 
this   antidote    from    an    experience.!    • 

ian:    "Upon    reaching    home,    remove    all 
clothing  an<l   bury   at   a   depth 
Bathe  for  two  hours  in  a  tubf 
lye-soap    suds,    beii 

wash    the    hair.    Sprinkb 

ately    with    the    C01  bottle 

of    toilet    wat< 
An, I   you'll   Jti 


Louisiana's  state  parks  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  nation 
and  certainly  none  has  more  historic  charm  of  romantic  background 
than  these  pictured  here.  True  history,  legend,  tragedy,  romance 
and  adventure  all  have  combined  to  make  the  history  of  these  state 
parks    the    most    colorful    in    American    folk    lore. 


The    Acadian    House    Museum,   framed    by    limbs    of    the    Gabriel    oak, 

in    the    Longfellow  -  Evangeline    state    park    at    St.    Martinsville,    La., 

one     of    the     most     beautiful,     historic     and     popular    spots     on     any 

tourist's   agenda.    (Photo   by    L.   P.   Resweber) 


Beach  scene  in  the  Bogue  Falaya  Wayside  park  at  Covington,  La., 
where  moss-hung  trees  shade  the  river,  and  young  and  old  alike 
frolic   in    its   sparkling   waters.    (Photo   by    Darragh   studio) 

(BELOW)    The    moat    and    part    of    the    old    walls    of    Fort    Pike,    on 

the    shores   of   the    Rigolets,    near    New    Orleans.    Fort    Pike    is    now   a 

state    monument   and    park.    (Photo   by  W.   M.   Cline) 


A  rear  view  of  the  old  Oakley  plantation  home, 
near  St.  Francisville,  La.,  which  is  now  the 
Audubon  Memorial,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
ante-bellum  mansions,  that  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  complete  ruin.  Here  is  where 
the  immortal  Audubon  did  much  of  his  work, 
both  in  the  study  of  Louisiana's  bird  life,  and 
depicting  the  various  specimens  in  his  draw- 
ings   and    paintings   for    posterity. 


Alley   of  oaks   in    Fontainbleau    State    Park   at    Mandeville,   leading   to   the   site   of  the   old   deMarigny   home.    (Photo   by    Resweber 


STATE  PARKS  ARE  CALLING 


»J  UMMER  days  will  soon  be  with  us  and 
vacations  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  tellers  behind  bank  cages,  clerks  back 
of  counters,  tired  housewives  and  eager 
youngsters,  but  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  least  is  the  problem  with  the  present 
high  cost  of  living!  If  it  is  a  yen  to  go 
where  there  is  good  fishing,  good  sports, 
good  everything,  even  just  loafing,  the  an- 
swer lies  in  the  nearest  State  Park.  Not 
only  does  the  State  Park  fill  the  recrea- 
tional need  of  the  average  citizen  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  but  its  appeal  to 
the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful,  is 
beyond  monetary   measurement. 

Great  architectural  creations  are  ranked 
as  frozen  music.  In  like  manner  State 
Parks,  containing  kinship  to  the  expres- 
sions of  Wordsworth  and  others  who  em- 
phasized nature  in  their  writings,  are  living, 
growing  poetry,  and  nowhere  is  this  close- 
ness to  beautiful  manifestation  of  feeling 
more  evident  than  in  Louisiana's  magnifi- 
cent realm  of  natural  beauty — Fontaine- 
bleau  State  Park! 

Fontainebleau  was  originally  called  Tche- 
functe  State  Park,  after  the  old  Indian 
name  for  the  area,  but  because  it  occupies 
the  site  of  Fontainebleau  Plantation,  once 
the  summer  home  of  Bernard  de  Marigny, 


By  Catherine  B.  Dillon 

the  present  name  was  considered  more 
suitable.  Consisting  of  2750  acres  east  of 
Mandeville  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  this 
state  park  is  designed  to  accommodate 
5000  persons  on  one  day.  All  the  equip- 
ment and  features  necessary  to  give  enjoy- 
ment to  large  group  and  individuals  are 
provided — picnic  shelters,  barbecue  pits, 
sanitary  facilities,  bathhouses,  restaurant, 
fishing  and  swimming,  sports  of  many 
types  are  available  and  adequate  protec- 
tion is  assured.  Aside  from  practical  at- 
tractions, the  beauty  of  Fontainebleau 
State  Park  is  beyond  the  meagerness  of 
words  to  describe.  It  is  a  laboratory  for 
students  of  nature  and  lovers  of  scenic 
attractions.  Exhibits  of  native  wildlife  are 
maintained  along  nature  trails  so  that  the 
may  be  studied  in  their  accustomed  habi- 
tat. The  locale  of  Fontainebleau,  the 
world-famous  Ozone  Belt,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  most  healthful  spots  to  be  found  any- 
where. Here  the  invigorating  qualities  of 
the  pine-scented  air  bring  many  back  t.. 
health  and  normal  ways  of  life. 

Colorful  birds  abound  and  the  highways 


and  stream  banks  are  natural  nurseries  of 
plant  life — yucca  (nita  pisa  or  "bear-see"  i. 
wild  azaleas,  crimson  -  beaded  vervain 
(Spanish  mulberry),  water  hyacinths, 
pitcher  plants,  latanier.  spiderworts.  Indian 
lire  (wild  salvia),  fleur-de-lis,  the  tulip 
tree,  moss-hung  cypresses,  tall,  towering 
pines,  oaks,  and  the  creamy  magnolia 
Ikatlaha),  about  which  many  legends  have 
been  woven.  The  clay  in  this  vicinity  is 
good  for  potters;  Indian  mounds  hold  in- 
terest for  the  archaeologist;  fishing  in  the 
lake  and  streams  close  by  is  excellent,  and 
if  Junior's  hobby  is  butterflies,  there  are 
no  better  specimens  anywhere  than  in  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  (Okwata — "wide  wa- 
ter") area. 

The  east  shore  "f  the  lake  was  originally 
the    home    of    the    Acolapissa    tribe 
chief  entertained  Bienville  in  1699.  These 
Indians  were  replaced  by  the   I 
remnant    of   whom    survive    a( 
Ih.      custoil  -     •'!"     the     latter     tribe     lured 
writer.-   and   scientists  to  study   among  the 
tall  pines  of  the  lakeshoi  ;rnnls 

of  travels  to  New  Orleai 
via      "Wharton"      (now  and 

thence   across   the 
This   was  the   roir  from   the 


east  in  colonial  times  before  the  advent 
of  steamboat  travel.  Chateaubriand  passed 
this  way  and  his  course  was  followed  by 
the  Due  d'Orleans  (later  Louis-Philippe  of 
France)  and  his  brothers.  John  James 
Audubon  claimed  this  section  as  his  birth- 
place. No  one  has  ever  proved  that  it  was, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  any  concrete  proof 
that  it  was  not.  Through  the  length  and 
width  of  the  West  Florida  Country,  of 
which  Fontainebleau  State  Park  is  a  part, 
Audubon  studied  the  flora,  fauna  and  bird 
life — sometimes  high  in  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, often  down  in  the  dumps,  but  always 
creating  beauty  from  beauty — building  his 
own  memorials.  He  was  followed  by  an- 
other who  dreamed  and  created  beautiful 
things — the  poet,  Abbe  Adrien  Rouquette 
— Chahta-Ima,  beloved  black  robe  who  la- 
bored among  the  Choctaw,  founding  mis- 
sions at  the  villages  that  fringe  the  shores 
of  Pontchartrain. 

Louisiana  colonial  design  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  buildings  at  Fontainebleau 
State  Park  to  recreate  something  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  plantation  it  commemo- 
rates. The  restaurant  building  is  a  copy 
of  the  column  and  colonnette  type  that 
prevailed  in  lower  Louisiana  when  this 
park  was  a  mecca  for  those  who  enjoyed 
the  wit,  the  ingenious  feats,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  Bernard  de  Marigny,  the  colorful 
master  of  Fontainebleau,  an  important  fig- 
ure in  19th  century  Louisiana,  who  left 
so  many  imprints  on  the  life  of  his  state. 
He  wrote,  started  the  craze  for  shooting- 
craps  in  New  Orleans,  promoted  parading 
on  Mardi  Gras,  was  a  grand  host  and  a 
bon  viviant.  Structural  remains  of  the 
plantation  indicated  that  there  was  no 
"big  house",  but  at  the  end  of  the  beau- 
tiful allee  of  oaks,  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
park,  the  ruins  of  two  houses  were  un- 
covered. Grace  King  says  that  the  house 
was  a  modest  wooden  New  Orleans-type 
structure.  The  plantation  bell,  now  in  the 
Cabildo,  possessed  a  rare  clear  tone  re- 
putedly heard  across  the  lake  at  New 
Orleans.  Bernard  de  Marigny  threw  1000 
Spanish  silver  dollars  into  the  molten 
metal  when  the  bell  was  being  cast  to  give 
it  this  quality.  Legand  claims  that  the  bell, 
in  protest  to  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, crashed  to  the  ground.  De  Ma- 
rigny's  slaves  had  fantastic  names,  but 
the  plantation  was  no  different  from  any 
of  the  same  period.  It  was  only  the  master 
who  had  no  counterpart.  He  acquired  the 
reputation  for  doing  many  things  that  he 
never  actually  did.  He  quarreled  with 
members  of  his  family  and  legislators. 
He  played  politics,  but  above  all  things 
he  knew  how  to  play  in  the  simplest  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  so  it  is  befitting  that  a 
great  playground  should  now  occupy  his 
former   plantation   site. 

The  park-like  quality  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau section  had  been  noted  long  before 
it  actually  became  a  unit  of  the  Louisiana 
State    Parks    system.    In    1867,    a    distin- 


A.    O.     Hendrick,    of    Shreveport,     La.,    with    an    eight    and    a     half    pound    black    bass    he 
captured    in    Black    Bayou    on   January   19th. 


guished  Dominican  Prior,  Pere  Pierre  Al- 
phonse  Chocarne  of  Bordeaux,  visited 
Abbe  Rouquette's  missions.  In  a  letter 
sent  by  him  to  a  friend  in  France  is  the 
following: 

...  it  is  easy  to  fancy  oneself  in 
some  magnificent  park.  How  I  enjoyed 
the  pure  perfumed  air  of  the  forest 
and  admired  the  magnificence  of 
Nature ! 

The  Louisiana  sunset,  acclaimed  by 
writers  through  the  years,  is  at  its  best 
in  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  country.  It 
thrilled  President  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
Lafcadio   Hearn   compared   it  with  the   in- 


side   of    a    chalice;    Pere    Chocarne    in   his 
letter  wrote  of  it  thus: 

...  a  magnificent  sunset  in  the  midst 
of    clouds    and    fire    seen    beyond    the 
giant    trees    in    garbs    of    green,    now 
bathed    in   light   and    illumined,    as    it 
were,  by  an  immense  Bengal  flame  .  .  . 
The  visitor  to  Fontainebleau  State  Park 
will   find   himself   in   the   midst   of   beauty 
and   glory  like   nothing  else  that   is  to   be 
found  anywhere.  This  park  has  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  National  Parks  Service 
for    containing    all    the    attributes    a    park 
needs  and   for   its   idealness   for  this   pur- 
pose. National  authorities  claim  that  Fon- 
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tainehleau  should  till  the  rocroat  icmal  re- 
quirements  of  any   average    American, 

Less  than  ten  miles  from  Fontainebleau 
State  Park,  in  the  town  of  Covington,  is 
the    Bogue    Falaya    Wayside    Park   on    the 

Bogue   Falaya    River.   This   is   a   small   slate 

park  but  it  is  very  popular  because  of 
the  swimming  facilities,  picnic  shelter  and 
its  beautiful  natural  setting.  Many  from 
surrounding  towns  and  parishes  use  this 
spot  for  their  rcereation  ground.  A  public 
pavilion  makes  this  interesting  tor  group 
gatherings.  The  Bogue  Falaya  River  is 
noted   for   its  scenic  beauty. 

North  Louisiana  and  its  neighbors  are 
served  by  Chemin-A-Haut  State  Park  near 
Bastrop  in  Morehouse  Parish.  Here  park 
buildings    follow    the    simple    architecture 

found  in  the  average  upstate  small  town. 
The  usual  state  park  facilities  are  offered 
with  a  lodge  where  dancing  is  permitted, 
overnight  cabins,  an  outdoor  amphitheatre 
for  meetings,  religious  services,  dramatic 
presentations  and  band  concerts,  a  small 
games  area  for  badminton  and  other  sports, 
and  all  the  essentials  for  enjoying  camp- 
ing and  fishing  for  an  hour  or  a  week. 
Picturesque  Bayou  Bartholomew  flows  by 
the  picnic  area.  Here  is  where  you  catch 
the  fish. 

Chicot  State  Park,  eight  miles  north  of 
Ville  Platte,  provides  recreational  advan- 
tages for  much  of  central  Louisiana,  in- 
cluding Alexandria,  Bunkie  and  Opelousas. 
Park  structures  here  are  patterned  after 
cabins  of  pioneer  settlers.  The  concessions 
building  is  an  old-fashioned  country  store. 
The  natural  beauty  of  the  tract  blends 
with  this  rural  architecture  and  loses 
nothing  by  it.  Picnic  facilities,  overnight 
conveniences,  group  accommodations  and 
all  the  equipment  to  make  things  click  are 
here.  Hunting  is  prohibited  by  law,  but 
Chicot  Lake  offers  boating  and  fish  do  bite 
there. 

Artists  throughout  the  nation  hold  in 
reverence  the  beautiful,  oak-flanked  Bayou 
Teche,  so-called  by  the  Indians  because  of 
its  snake-like  appearance.  Gray  moss  dra- 
peries, hyacinths  (lovely  "obstacles  to  navi- 
gation"), water  lfles,  irises  and  other 
blooms,  native  and  cultivated,  make  this 
"Eden  of  Louisiana"  a  "country  of  charm". 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  Attakapas  Dis- 
trict, along  the  meandering  bayou,  is  Long- 
fellow-Evangeline  Memorial  State  Park. 
Originally  a  grazing  pasture,  then  a  plan- 
tation, and  now  a  recreational  area,  the 
Longfellow-Evangeline  tract  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  preservation  of  Acadian  cul- 
ture and  history  swings.  As  a  pastureland 
or  vacherie,  the  property  was  owned  in 
early  colonial  times  by  the  Chevalier 
d'Hauterive.  His  son,  a  commandant  of  the 
Poste  des  Attakapas,  sold  the  land  to  Ma- 
dame Paul  Augustin  Le  Pelletier  de  la 
Houssaye,  who  was  already  owner  of  much 
of  the  surrounding  property.  Madame  de 
la    Houssaye    contracted    for    the    building 


U.  S.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  sportsman  and  conservationist.  An  ardent  fisherman  since 
early  boyhood  and  always  a  lover  of  outdoor  sports  and  recreat  ons.  Senator  Long  is 
proving,  in  the  Nation's  capitol,  that  the  conservation  of  Louisiana's  resources  is  dear 
to  his  heart.  He  is  now  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  remove  Mexico's  ban  on  the  ship- 
ment of  game  birds  (quail)  into  the  United  States.  If  successful  Louisiana's  sportsmen 
will  be  finding  bobwhites  of  Mexican  extraction  in  their  native  c?vcys.  Sen.  Long  also 
recently  made  it  possible  for  the  slate  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  to  acquire 
title  to  the  "Black  Mallard."  a  patrol  craft  that  has  been  maintained,  repaired  and  used 
by    the    department    for   years,    after   the    boat    had    been    seized    as    a    rum    runner. 


of  the  house  now  used  as  the  Acadian 
Museum.  The  plantation  was  typical  of 
18th  century  Louisiana,  usual  slaves,  usual 
furniture,  and  the  very  best  of  wines  and 
liquors.  However,  while  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Houssaye  himself  had  traveled  by  pi- 
rogue, his  widow  owned  a  calcche  and 
always  appeared  at  social  functions  with 
jewelry  "befitting  a  woman  of  her  po- 
sition". 

Erected    of    hand-made    cypresses    fast- 
ened with  wooden  dowels  and  moss  adobe 

plaster,  this  typical  Acadian  home  reverts 
to  the  period  of  Evangeline.  The  museum 
offers  exhibits  of  items  that  tell  the  story 


of    her    people    and    its    furnish  I 
distinctly    Acadian   atmosphere. 

Perhaps,  because  it  corresponds  ii 

tion    with    the    house    "of    Basil    the    black- 
smith",   described    by     Longfellow, 

which    smoke    was    seen    rising    in    a    blue 
streak    by    the    Acadians   a-    thej  ! 

slowly    along    the    Teche.    the    i 
save     house     acquired     the     name 
"Louis   Arccncaux   Home",  at'-, 
faithless   lover  of  the   lea;    E 
landing   place    of    the    A 

by     tile     world'.--     Ill"    ' 

the  Gabriel  Oak.        •  shel- 

(Continued   on    P 
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FISHERIES  EFFECTS  ON  BONNET  CARRE  SPILLWAY  OPENING 


A, 


lPPREHENSION  regarding  the  impact 
of  the  opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spill- 
way upon  the  interests  of  sport  fishermen, 
commercial  fishermen,  and  oyster  growers 
is  the  reason  for  the  writing  of  this  dis- 
cussion. 

The  S13,000,000  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway 
was  built  by  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers  as  a  flood  control  measure  to 
protect  the  City  of  New  Orleans  by  divert- 
ing variable  proportions  of  the  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  eastward  through  Lake 
Ponchartrain,  the  Rigolets  and  Chef  Men- 
teur  into  Lake  Borgne  and  thence  by  way 
of  Chandeleur  Sound  into  the  open  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Only  twice  before  has  this  huge 
and  ingeniously  devised  structure  been  set 
in  operation,  viz.,  in  1937  and  in  1945. 
Each  occasion  demonstrated  the  ability  of 
the  engineers  to  send  Eastward  a  sufficient 
volume  of  the  Mississipp  flow  so  that  by 
this  by-passing  of  the  seaward  Mississippi 
River  channel  at  Bonnet  Carre,  the  endan- 
gered city  of  New  Orleans  was  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Very  considerable  confusion  exists  in 
the  minds  of  laymen  concerning  the  events 
that  occur  when  vast  masses  of  fresh 
water  are  suddenly  flung  over  ordinary 
salt   water   areas. 


By   James   Nelson   Gowanloch 

(Chief  Biologist 
Dedpartment  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


Few  laymen,  unfamiliar  with  the  physi- 
cal changes  that  are  wrought  by  such 
altered  conditions,  are  able  to  understand 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  opening  of  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  in  1937  did,  in  the 
belief  of  the  writer,  actually  cause  benefi- 
cial effects,  the  opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre 
Spillway  in  1945  caused  disastrous  damage 
and  in  my  opinion,  was  responsible  directly 
for  the  destruction  of  over  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  worth  of  oysters,  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  in  Louisiana 
waters,  and  publicly  owned  in  Mississippi 
waters  (where  private  leasing  of  oyster 
grounds  is  forbidden  by  law). 

Yet,  when  these  two  events  are  ex- 
amined in  their  detail,  the  reason  instantly 
becomes  apparent  why  one  episode  should 
be  harmless  and  more  probably  beneficial 
whereas,  as  for  as  oysters  are  concerned, 
the  second  episode  was  disastrously  damag- 
ing. Unlike  fishes,  oysters  (as  everyone 
knows)  are  capable  of  movement  from 
their   location    during   only   the   first   four- 


teen days  of  their  lives.  The  extensively 
prolific  oyster  has  a  very  peculiar  life  his- 
tory during  which  it  changes  its  sex,  being 
first  a  male  in  the  case  of  our  eastern 
oyster,  Ostrea  virginica,  and  later  a  female. 

A  single  oyster  in  the  female  phase  is 
capable  of  producing  in  excess  of  five 
hundred  million  eggs  (one-half  billion) 
which,  minute  and  helpless  (they  are  glass- 
like and  less  than  one  one-hundredths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter) ,  float  at  the  mercy 
of  currents  (rapidly  altering  their  form 
through  successive  larval  stages,  they,  at 
the  end  of  approximately  fourteen  days, 
enter  upon  a  critical  period  of  their 
growth,  when,  if  an  unbelievably  small 
quantity  of  copper  is  present  (this  copper 
is  brought  in  by  the  seaward  flow  of  land 
water),  they  are  capable  of  becoming  at- 
tached to  clean,  hard  surfaces  and  becom- 
ing minute  oysters,  termed  "spat."  So  small 
are  these  oysters  that  over  two  thousand 
have  been  counted  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  a  discarded  adult  oyster  shell. 

Oysters  are  capable  of  enduring  the 
presence  of  fresh  water  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  non- 
biologists  to  learn  that  actually  it  is  not 
the  fresh  water  that  kills  oysters  but  it 
is  the  return  of  the  salt  water.  When 
oysters  are  subjected  to  fresh  water,  they 
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simply  close  and  to  a  considerable  measure 
protect  themselves.  When  the  salt  water 
returns,  however,  certain  changes  have  evi- 
dently occurred  in  the  composition  of  the 
oyster  so  that  now  some  of  the  salts 
present  in  the  oyster  are  differentially 
leached  out  and  replaced  by  other  salts 
present  in  the  sea  in  much  less  quantity 
than  is  the  chief  component  of  the  salt  in 
the  sea,  i.  e.,  the  common  substance,  sodium 
chloride   (our  common  table  salt). 

One  of  the  results  that  occurs  is  quite 
surprising  —  apparently,  replacement  of 
common  salt  by  magnesium  sulphate 
("Epsom  Salts"). 

Magnesium  sulphate  acts  as  a  definite 
anesthetic  for  marine  animals. 

Indeed,  Epsom  Salts  are  used  in  the 
familiar  marine  laboratory  practice  of  ad- 
ding a  solution  of  this  substance  bit  by  bit 
to  the  sea  water  in  which  the  marine  ani- 
mals are  being  held  and  presently  such 
animals  are  actually  put  to  sleep  so  that 
when  the  poisonous  agents  used  to  pre- 
serve them  are  poured  over  them,  they  no 
longer  respond  in  any  way  and  their 
natural  form  and  their  unimpaired  tissues 
are  thus  "fixed"  for  subsequent  scientific 
microscopical  or  other  studies. 

When  under  such  conditions  the  oyster 
is  affected,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
since  the  oyster's  "active"  position  is  that 
with  its  shell  open,  the  oyster  naturally 
opens.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
spring-like  structure  where  the  basis  of 
the  two  shells  join,  against  which  action 
the  oyster  must  xert  the  contraction  of  its 
"aductor"  muscle  (the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  aductor  muscle  are  clearly 
marked  on  the  oyster  shell  and  the  aductor 
muscle  itself  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "eye"  of  the  oyster  although  it  has 
not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  optics). 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  oyster, 
which  has  now  gone  to  sleep,  can  be  in- 
vaded and  destroyed  by  a  wide  variety  of 
animals  normally  present  in  oyster  beds 
against  which  the  oyster  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  able  to  protect  itself  by 
closure. 

This  rather  lengthly  description  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  one  fleet  of  the  advent 
of  fresh  water  over  an  oyster  bed.  What 
then  are  the  effects  of  such  a  change  in 
river  flow  upon  other  marine  animals  such 
as  crabs  and  fish?  One  of  these  effects  has 
also  an  extremely  damaging  effect  upon 
oysters,  as  will  be  made  more  clear  here- 
inunder. 

In  flood  stages,  river  water,  because  of 
its  agitation  and  high  velocity  bears  a 
tremendous  burden  of  silt.  That  eminent 
scholar,  Dr.  Richard  Joel  Russell,  who  has 
made  probably  more  comprehensive  study 
of  silt  load  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  than 
any  other  scientist,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"In  the  writer's  opinion,  weighing  vari- 
ous lines  of  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Mississippi  River  carries  at 
least    2,000,000    tons    of    sediment    to    the 


Lower  Delta  each  day,  on  the  average.  Ik- 
would  be  less  surprised  to  see  careful 
studies  in  the  future  double  this  figure 
than   half   it." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  figure, 
almost  incredible,  is  based  upon  the  most 
careful   scientific   approach    and    that   when 

in  flood,  the  Mississippi  enormously  exceed 

this   load. 

The  degree  of  diversion   of  the  Missis- 
sippi    water    esatward     naturally     depend 
upon   two  cardinal   factors,   i.  e,,   the   num- 
ber of  bays  opened  and  the  height  of  the 
river    stage.    Two    things    occur    when    silt 


laden   fresh   watei    is  brought,   undei 

tnd,    ii  -.,    the    sea. 

First,   the   ■  •  it y   of   the 

dropping  of  the  sdt  load 

to  an  exce    ive  di .-    •  econd,  when 

ilted    water    mingle     with    thi 

a  chemical  reaction  occurs  whereby 

i  water  react 

with  the  "oli  1 1 1  ol)  tc  i"  which  compt 
dissolved    all    of  ocean  water  and  pr< 
tate    them    out    in    the    form    of    peculbu 

"mushy"   deposits   known   as   colloids. 

I  0       ini|ilify     matters     for    a     more     lucid 

(Continued  on   Pagt 


Andrew    Brcnux    and    Buddy    Kohnke.    of    New    Orleans,   wit 
caught    at    Burns   during    the   January    "summertime."     The 

head,   redfiih,   speckled   trout   and   channel    mullet 


some   of   the    ton    they 
catch    included    sheep- 


n 


f  ROM  Louisiana  to  Florida  we  are  being 
invaded.  It's  not  a  frontal  attack,  but  a 
determined  undercover  infiltration  through 
the  backwoods  and  the  swamps  which  began 
in  the  early  twenties  and  has  spread  stead- 
ily. The  invader — the  armadillo — an  out- 
standing oddity  among  American  mammals, 
is  causing  the  farmer  and  the  sportsman 
considerable    head    scratching. 

Mr.  Quail  Hunter  returns  from  a  hard, 
unfruitful  day  in  the  fields  muttering,  "No 
game — Ole  Armadillo  has  been  eating  eggs 
in   the   nests   again." 

The  farmer  gapes  at  the  rooted-up  spot 
in  this  year's  crop  and  says,  "Ole  'dillo  was 
grubbin'  for  insects  here  last  night." 

And  so  it  goes. 

This  quaint  new  resident  of  our  state 
looks  like  a  pig  with  a  coat  of  armor  from 
the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail. 
He  may  be  easily  recognized  by  his  abun- 
dance of  scales;  there  are  nine  transverse 


By  Coleman  Newman 

(Reprinted  from  "Florida  Wildlife") 

bands  of  large  ones  across  the  body.  The 
head  is  pig-like  in  shape,  but  the  ears  are 
disproportionately  large;  the  claws  bear  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  hoofs.  Even  its 
gait  suggests  that  of  a  pig  and  its  long 
tail  occasionally  drags,  leaving  a  recog- 
nizable trail. 

The  armadillo  is  the  most  unique  of 
the  animal  kingdom  when  it  comes  to  the 
production  of  its  young.  The  littler  is 
always  composed  of  four  and  they  are  all 
of  the  same  sex.  The  sex  may  change  from 
litter  to  litter,  but  the  number  still  remains 
at  four. 

The  "invasion"  into  Louisiana  and  other 
states    east   of   the    Mississippi   River   was, 


no  doubt,  started  by  accident,  much  like 
the  establishment  of  the  nutria  in  Louisi- 
ana. Some  say  they  escaped  from  a  zoo. 
Others  claim  they  were  brought  here  from 
Texas  as  pets;  while  still  others  claim 
they  have  just  naturally  migrated  east 
from  their  Texas  habitat. 

The  armadilo — because  it  is  a  compara- 
bly newcomer  to  this  section — is  heartily 
damned  as  a  quail  and  turkey  killer  and 
crop  destroyer  by  many  hunters  and  farm- 
ers. On  closer  observation  it  is  found  that 
this  wholesale  condemnation  is  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  biologist,  critically  exam- 
ined 169  armadillo  stomachs  collected  in 
Texas.  He  found  the  animals  eat  insects 
that  feed  on  farmers'  crops.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  more  than  93  per  cent  of 
the  food  was  animal  in  origin  and  more 
than   92   per   cent   of  this  was  comprised 
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of  insects  or  other  invertebrates.  No  fewer 

than  -IKS  different  food  items  were  de- 
tected. 

Among  the  insects  eaten  were  numerous 
outstanding  agricultural  pests.  Nearly  28 
per  cent  of  the  food  was  composed  of  the 
larvae  or  adults  of  scarab  beetles,  forms 
highly  destructible  to  crops  and  pasture; 
termites  and  ants  comprised  about  1  I  per 
cent  each;  and  caterpillars  nearly  S  per 
cent.  Such  invertebrate  items  as  earth- 
worms, myriapods  and  crawfishes  at  times 
appeared    conspicuously    in    the    diet. 

Reptiles  and  amphibians  eaten  by  the 
armadillo  were  small  forms  captured 
usually  during  periods  of  cool  weather  or 
at  night  when  the  victims  were  inactive. 
They  made  up  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
food  found  in  the  stomachs. 

The  remains  of  eggs  were  found  in  five 
of  281  stomachs,  one  of  which  contained 
fragments  of  hens'  eggs  exposed  to  the 
dillo  in  an  experiment  by  the  investiga- 
tors. Numerous  experiments  have  been 
performed  to  determine  to  what  extent 
damage  is  done  to  the  eggs  of  game  birds. 
And  it  has  been  proven  conclusively  that 
the  amount  of  injury  is  a  minor  factor 
in  the  production  of  quail  and  turkey. 

Field  observations  of  27  natural  nests  of 
quail  revealed  the  destruction  of  only  one 
by  an  armadillo.  While  this  degree  of  loss 
might  be  significant  in  the  case  of  a  pre- 
cariously low  quail  population,  it  should 
not  seriously  affect  the  birds  where  rea- 
sonably abundant. 

A  small  quantity  (2.1  per  cent)  of  ber- 
ries and  fungi  was  found  which  shows  that 
armadillos  eat  vegetable  items  as  part  of 
their  diet.  He  is  known  at  times  to  take 
succulent  fruits  such  as  tomatoes  and 
melons  and  inflict  some  damage  on  a  few 
other  growing  crops.  Lawn  damage  is 
sometimes  reported  due  to  his  probing  for 
subterranean  insects. 

Vegetable  debris  consisting  of  bits  of 
rotted  wood,  plant  seeds,  grasses,  and 
other  trash  eaten  accidentally  by  the  arma- 
dillo in  its  search  for  termites  and  ants 
amounted  to  4.6  per  cent. 

Farmers  and  sportsmen  alike  often 
blame  the  armadillo  for  misdeeds  of  other 
animals  because  it  leaves  such  conspic- 
uous signs  of  its  presence.  Excessive  use 
of  lands  for  farming,  livestock,  and  lum- 
bering has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  upland 
game  birds.  When  this  occurs  in  the  face 
of  the  dillo  invasion  the  strange  creature 
is  usually   falsely   held   responsible. 

The  best  argument  for  the  armadillo  is 
found  right  here.  Some  of  the  prize  quail 
hunting  areas  in  the  state  are  found  to  be 
heavily  populated  with  them.  Which  proves 
that  he  is  not  the  controlling  factor  on 
quail  numbers.  And  they  will  NOT  destroy 
enough  nests  in  this  state  to  seriously  in- 
jure these  game  bird  species. 

The  "dillo,"  surprisingly  enough,  has 
its  own  value  as  a  food  and  game  animal. 


Not    here,    becaui  e    the    people    are    net 
aware    of    Ids    usefulness.    Bui    in    ■ 

parts  of  Texas  and  Mexico  tie-  .<.  hit) 
groes,   Indians  and    Me  :ii  ",     utilize  them 
lor  food.  This  practice  is  a  lone  estab 

"lie.    A    reeenl     report    slated    thai    app 
mately  300  armadillos  were  taken    foi 

during  January  and  February  on  a  ranch 
in  Dewitt  county,  Texas.  .Mexicans  in    .mil, 

central   Texas's   Frio  county   look    upon   him 

as   legitimate  and   desirable  game,   almo  I 

on  a   par  with   quail,   and   hunt    it    regularly 
for   I' I. 

Texas  farmers  have  been  known  to  boil 
and  chop  up  the  meat  of  armadillos  as 
food  for  poultry  and  dogs.  And  during 
hard  times,  this  "poor  man's  hog"  was 
regarded  as  a  life-saving  ration  by  the 
poor  and  not-so-poor  settlers.  It  has  been 
considered  of  such  merit  as  food  that  the 
canning  of  the  meat  once  became  a  l-II 
girls'  club  project.  One  group  was  reported 
to  have  preserved  more  than  2,000  cans 
of  armadillo  flesh  in  one  season.  The  meat 
itself  is  rather  light  colored  and  when 
properly  cooked  is  considered  by  some 
similar  and  equal  to  pork. 

That  isn't  all.  The  armadillo  has  been 
converted  into  souvenir  products  and  sold. 
For  many  years  the  scale-covered  hides, 
complete  with  heads  and  tails,  have  been 
fabricated  into  baskets,  lamp  shades  and 
other  articles  attractive  to  tourists.  This 
business  is  operating  on  a  reduced  scale 
today. 


Sport  men   need   nol    I..-  alarm,  d   at   the 

armadillo      mva    iol 

I 

■   doi n  cro] 

toll?   UV  mighl    I-  glad 
invaded   our   land   when    the    t 

-I  . 


How    Fa.t    Can    They    Fly? 

and   exclaim:  "Man,  he 

died!"  remember,  chum,  there  arc  official 

'■  timate     on    the     pi  •  d    fame    bird 

make.   Noi  mal     pi    d   •  • 

per    hour;    quail,    prairie    chi<    • 

grouse,  mallard,  black  duck,  pooid.dl,  pin- 
tail, and  wood  duck  knock  oil  50;  Canada 
geese  and  brant  a 

wing  teal,  79;  red  bead.  42;  bluewii 
■<'.1    i    o   that'j  why   1    mi     ed   tine,-     traight 
1  "ne    la  i     ea    m!)  ;  and  canva  i. -;.-;..  72. 
There    is    i fficial    i  how 

fast    a    hunter   can    run    through    the 
with  a  game  warden  on  his  tail.  .  .  . 


Butterflies    can    tell    diffi  in    the 

sweetness    of    liquids    that     ta 
human  beings, 
can  see. 


The   nighthawk   has   a   strange   comb   on 

the  claw  of  its  middle  toe.  !•'-  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  dressing  plumage,  and  maybe 
for  removing  bird  lice,  too. 


Confiscated    deer    and    fauns,    taken    by    enforcement    agents    of    the    D 
Life  and   Fisheries,  from   game   law  violators  during   the   past   Mas 

inventory    of    the    deer    carcasses,    arc    Ben    Dahlcn.    Frank    Trochianno    and    Ton,     Bum', 
enforcement  agents,  and   Paul   Voitier,  director  of  the   Enforcement  division   of   t'*c   depart- 
ment.   Does,    fauns,    and    bucks    killed    Illegally,    compriso    the    assortment.    Tnc    meat    hai 
been    given   to    hospitals   and   orphanages. 
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HAT  CAN  MY  SPORTSMAN'S  CLUB  DO? 


T 


HE  ACTIVE  sportsman's  club  is  the 
strong  club.  Varied  and  interesting  activi- 
ties, a  lot  of  them  all  the  time,  maintain 
member  interest.  Maybe  you  have  asked, 
"How  can  we  interest  our  members?  What 
can  we  do  to  build  up  our  club  and  make 
a  real  contribution  to  conservation?" 

Looking  them  over,  we  find  the  activi- 
ties of  sportman's  clubs  are  as  varied  as 
the  interests  of  their  members. 

Some  have  undertaken  to  build  lakes 
and  provide  fishing  for  their  members  or 
sometimes  for  entire  communities.  Ob- 
viously such  a  praiseworthy  project  goes 
far  to  build  up  the  popularity  of  a  club. 
Other  clubs  have  held  contests,  giving 
prizes  to  4-H  club  or  FFA  boys  for  the 
best  efforts  in  building  habitat  for  bob- 
white  quail  or  other  game. 

One  important  aspect  of  club  activities 


By  Walter  P.  Taylor 

Oklahoyna     Cooperative     Wildlife    Research 
Unit 

(Reprinted  from  Oklahoma  Fish  and  Game) 


is  improving  acquaintance  among  the 
sportsmen,  landowners  and  conservation- 
ists in  the  community.  With  this  in  mind, 
fish  fries,  barbecues  and  all  sorts  of  social 
events  are  of  great  value.  Clubs  do  well  to 
stress  this  kind  of  activity.  It's  fun  and 
it's  worthwhile. 

One  club  I  know  is  building  a  club 
house.  The  organization  is  not  doing  this 
alone  by  donating  money  for  the  job,  but 
through  actual  personal  efforts  of  its  own 
members.  True,  the  project  has  been  com- 


ing along  all  too  slowly,  but  it  has  helped 
to  center  the  interest  of  the  members  and 
to  give  them  a  real  incentive  for  working 
for  the  club. 

A  number  of  clubs  work  definitely  and 
directly  for  better  protection  of  game. 
They  offer  prizes  for  the  apprehension  of 
violators  and  uphold  the  local  game  war- 
den in  every  possible  way.  This  is  a  splen- 
did activity  and  one  which  should  pay  off 
in  big  dividends. 

Field  trials  and  'coon,  fox  or  wolf  hunts 
are  popular  in  many  places  and  offer 
splendid  excuses  to  get  out  of  the  routine. 

Motion  pictures  at  every  meeting  are  a 
regular  feature  in  some  clubs.  The  va- 
riety of  good  films  available  from  state 
agencies,  federal  departments  and  private 
industry  is  increasing  year  by  year.  There 
is    no    reason    why    clear    and    attractive 
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movies  cannot  be  shown 
and  at  nominal  cost. 


it  every  meeting 


One  activity  which  clubs  might  well  do 
more  of  is  to  get  and  keep  acquainted 
with  members  of  the  state  legislature  from 
their  district.  Legislators,  whether  sena- 
tors or  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, should  be  invited  to  attend 
meetings  of  your  club  and  discuss  fish  and 
game  legislation.  In  the  same  way,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  United  States  sena- 
tors should  be  invited  to  meet  with  and 
address  meetings  of  local  and  statewide 
sportsmen's  and  conservationists'  organiza- 
tions. 

Many  pieces  of  conservation  legislation 
must  be  dealt  with  through  the  state  legis- 
lature, others  through  the  federal  Con- 
gress. The  latter  include  the  important 
Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration,  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  State  Fisheries,  protection  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  etc.  The  real  up-and- 
doing  club  maintain  legislative  committees 
and  take  an  interest  in  sponsoring  and 
helping  to  secure  the  passage  of  bene- 
ficial legislation.  Hundreds  of  club  mem- 
bers as  well  as  the  general  public  need 
information  on  the  importance  of  national 
and  state  as  well  as  local  issues  to  our 
fish  and  game. 

Some  clubs  are  doing  a  fine  job  in  edu- 
cating the  general  public  in  the  needs  of 
fish  and  game,  soil  and  forest,  water  and 
wildlife.  Unfortunately,  the  public  is  not 
always  well  acquainted  with  important 
conservation  issues.  It  is  true  also  that 
our  information  at  times  is  incomplete 
and  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid  being 
"blind    leaders    of    the    blind." 

The  results  of  original  research  on  con- 
servation subjects  fill  many  volumes 
monthly  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  to  date. 
Our  conservation  technicians  make  every 
effort  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments 
on  the  broad  conservation  front,  and  we 
should  try  to  get  such  information  to  the 
public  so  that  the  people  may  follow  the 
best  known   conservation   practices. 

Fish  rodeos  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  as  sportsmen's  clubs  increase  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm,  and  large  water 
impoundments  may  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
mote them  successfully.  There  is  possibility 
they  will  increase  interest  in  the  sport  of 
fishing  and  with  guidance,  turn  up  some 
valuable  information  of  a  scientific  nature. 
They  also  may  sometimes  help  to  hold 
down  troublesome  surpluses  that  often 
develop  in  lakes.  But  they  cannot  take  the 
place  of  proper  laws  and  management. 

Probably  no  activity  among  the  clubs 
offers  greater  satisfaction  than  to  take  in 
hand  boys'  or  girls'  groups,  such  as  4-H 
Clubs,  FFA  Chapters,  Boy  or  Girl  Scouts, 
or  others,  in  a  particular  community  and 
help  them  to  know  the  outdoors,  to  learn 


Roland    Bass,    State   game   warden,    (right)    and    C.   W.    Berry,   Jr.,   releasing 
gray  squirrels   in  the   West   Bay   Game   Refuge   in   Allen   parish.  These  squir- 
rels,   imported   from   Wisconsin,   are   being   "planted"   in   the   West   Bay   area 
for    restocking,   and    will    be    protected    along    with   other   game. 


how  to  handle  one's  self  in  camp  under 
various  conditions,  how  to  deal  safely  with 
firearms,  and  how  to  be  real  sportsmen 
and   gentlemen   in   the   field. 

Occasionally  a  club  will,  mistakenly,  we 
think,  advocate  a  bounty  on  predators. 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried  the  bounty 
system  has  put  a  premium  on  fraud  and 
is  almost  never  effective.  Bounties  are  ex- 
pensive, usually  absorbing  all  available 
money  with  no  appreciable  results.  If  a 
predator  problem  exists,  one  should  call 
in  a  specialist  from  the  state  control  unit, 
of  the  State  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Dept. 
ami  put  on  an  effective  campaign.  This  is 
the  one  best   way  to  do  the  job. 


Crow  shoots  air  popular  in  seme  locali- 
ties. Where  cooperative  "shoots"  are  en- 
gage 1  in.  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid 
killing  a  lot  of  beneficial  hawks  and  pos- 
sibly other  species,  so  the  net  results  are 
often   in   doubt. 

Club    activities    offer    wonderful 

tunities  to  "keep  up  with  the  pi 

Does  your  group  keep  up  to  date  by  hear- 
ing  reviews  of  such   books   as    Vogt's   "The 
Road  to  Survival"  or  Osborne's  "Our  Plun- 
dered  Planet"?   Ho  you 
what    is    benig    done    and    plar 
North    American    \*.  Col  :e    and 

similar    orgai  r0P" 
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resentatives  to  attend  the  state  and  na- 
tional conservation  meetings? 

Measures  for  restoration  of  game  such 
as  deer,  wild  turkey  or  other  species,  are 
proving  justified.  Such  efforts  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  be  entered  into  only 
under  guidance  of  specialists  who  know 
the  various  difficult  problems  involved.  Nor 
should  they  be  encouraged  where  local 
sentiment  does  not  favor  them.  Otherwise, 
they  almost  invariably  result  in  expendi- 
tures of  hard-earned  sportsmen's  money 
with  very  little  return  in  additional  fish 
and  game.  Activity  is  justified  only  if  it 
gets  real  results. 

Campaigns  for  complete  protection  of 
game  speceis  are  often  misplaced.  It  is 
true  that  complete  protection  should  be 
accorded  to  species  which  are  too  much 
reduced  to  be  capable  of  holding  up  under 
any  open  season,  but  in  general  where  the 
population  is  in  any  way  normal,  it  is 
entirely  legitimate  and  even  desirable  to 
harvest  a  proportion  of  the  birds  and 
mammals  produced  each  year.  This  is  the 
legular  procedure  with  domestic  crops, 
whether  of  wheat,  corn,  poultry,  cows, 
sheep,  goats  or  horses.  So  it  should  be  with 
wild  crops.  The  case  is  particularly  strong 
with  fisheries  where  the  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion is  so  enormous  that  if  large  and  con- 
tinuous removals  are  not  made,  all  the 
fishes  in  a  particular  pond  or  lake  will  be 
short  of  food  and  few  ever  will  reach 
catchable  size. 

Another  questionable  activity  is  winter 
feeding  of  the  type  some  of  us  have  tried. 
While  it  is  highly  desirable  to  provide 
natural  feeds,  such  as  Korean  lespedeza, 
corn  shocks  or  others,  in  situations  where 
snow  and  ice  are  likely  to  cover  up  seeds 
on  the  ground,  the  usual  activities  of  bird 
lovers  and  sportsmen  in  attempting  to  feed 
bobwhite  quail  and  other  birds  in  winter 
may  often  be  futile.  Bobwhite  field  men 
find  that  in  times  of  crisis  the  birds  move 
about  very  little.  They  may  stay  for  hours 
or  even  days  in  an  extremely  limited 
range  in  some  protected  place.  Unless  the 
food  is  actually  carried  to  a  covey,  the 
chances  are  very  strong  they  will  never 
find  it. 

Therefore,  winter  feeding  is  much  more 
easily  said  than  done  in  an  effective  man- 
ner. A  tremendous  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  entirely  fruitlessly  in  a  worthy 
effort  to  preserve  and  increase  the  number 
of  game  species.  Nevertheless,  one  cannot 
help  but  admire  the  high  spirit  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  game  exemplified  by 
those  who  tried.  Your  club  should  see  that 
intelligent  application  and  use  is  made  of 
this  praiseworthy  enthusiasm. 

In  their  efforts  to  maintain  and  increase 
fish,  game  and  other  natural  resources,  our 
sportsman's  clubs  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  complicated  problems  known.  The 
lives,  food,  shelter  and  interrelationships 
of    living    organisms,    birds    and    mammals 


A  72-pound  timber  wolf  taken   by  J.  T.  Shaw,  Jr.,   (left)    and   C.  W.   Neal,  a   member 
of    the    Department    of    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    predator    control    unit,    near    Gum 

Springs. 


in  their  soil  and  atmospheric  environment 
are  of  an  order  of  difficulty  approaching 
our  problems  in  human  life.  All  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  conditions  around 
them.  Improving  conditions  is  not  simple. 
It  closely  resembles  the  problem  faced  by 
a  physician  and  surgeon  in  trying  to  cure 
a  patient  suffering  from  an  obscure  dis- 
ease. The  game  manager  or  specialist 
should  be  the  most  important  person  in 
the  community  in  building  up  local  game 
supplies. 

Possibly  the  most  effective  activity  for 
clubs  to  undertake  is  building  up  the  habi- 
tat. Again,  if  correctly  done,  habitat  im- 
provement will  increase  actual  carrying 
capacity  and  make  it  possible  to  have 
more  bobwhite   quail. 

"The  available  food  supply  for  animals 
rigidly  limits  the  numbers  that  can  exist," 
says  Al  Day,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  To  a  degree  our  future 
stocks  of  fish  and  game  will  depend  on 
our  ability  to  learn  how  to  build  habitat 
correctly.  The  best  bet  so  far  is  to  work 
closely  with  the  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment, county  agents,  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  similar  groups,  and  follow 
their  instructions. 

A  wide  range  of  experimental  planting 
and  field  management  is  also  needed.  Here 
is  where  our  clubs  do  a  job  nobody  else 
can.  Thousands  of  rebuilt  habitats  are 
needed.  Alert,  interested  club  members 
who  know  how  to  get  things  done,  and 
who  are  generous  with  their  time  and 
interest,  can  accomplish  much.  In  the 
absence    of    suitable    food    and    cover    no 


combination  of  management  activities  will 
increase  bobwhites.  Instead  of  a  few  scat- 
tered plots  in  each  county  we  need  wildlife 
planning  on  every  farm  and  ranch  with 
universal  land  use  of  such  a  character 
that  soil  will  be  saved,  and  fish  and  game 
as  well  as  all  other  crops  produced. 

How  many  ponds  in  your  locality  are 
fenced  so  as  to  furnish  feed  and  cover  for 
game?  How  many  can  be  drained  so  as 
to  be  properly  managed  for  fishing?  If  we 
will  provide  proper  conditions  for  bobwhite 
quail,  for  example,  Mother  Nature  is  right 
there  with  a  hrood  stock.  Improvement  of 
food  and  shelter  will  permit  this  capital 
stock    of   birds    to    increase    in   proportion. 

In  all  this,  don't  forget  the  farmer,  the 
man  who  owns  or  works  the  land.  The 
farmer  is  the  keeper  of  the  key  to  good 
hunting.  His  cooperation  and  help  are  in- 
dispensable. He  should  be  given  every 
break  when  it  comes  to  the  good  things. 
Take  him  into  your  meetings,  put  on  a 
free  barbecue  and  have  him  there,  treat 
him  as  you'd  like  to  be  treated  in  his 
place.  Work  with  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  other  farm  organizations. 

What  can  my  Sportsman's  Club  do?  It's 
easy  to  prescribe  a  program,  sometimes 
hard  to  carry  it  out,  especially  in  very  hot 
or  very  cold  weather!  But  there's  a  lot  to 
be  done,  and  no  end  of  fun  in  doing  it. 
And  the  future  attractiveness  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  state  definitely  will  be  affected! 

Don't  forget  to  work  with  other  clubs. 
Ding  Darling  once  pointed  out  that  there 
were  36,000  individual  conservation  clubs 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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FISHING  IS  BIG  BUSINESS 


1  HE  popularity  of  fresh-water  fishing  in 
the  United  States  continued  its  upward 
spiral  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1949,  when  the  sales  of  anglers'  licenses 
climbed  to  a  new  high  record  of  L5.478,- 
570,  Albert  M.  Day,  director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  reported  re- 
cently to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar 
L.    Chapman. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  by  the  48 
states  from  these  licenses  sales,  $32,657,- 
940,  also  broke  all  records  for  earlier 
years. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  when 
14,077,961  licenses  were  sold  by  the  various 
states  for  $27,324,644,  the  1948-49  season 
totals  show  an  increase  of  1,400,609  in 
licenses  and  $5,333,296  in  revenue. 

In  the  number  of  licenses  issued,  Michi- 
gan again  headed  the  list,  with  1,110,109. 
California  ranked  second  with  1,030,617, 
followed  by  Wisconsin  with  1,022,004; 
Ohio,  918,042;  Minnesota,  862,822;  Illi- 
nois, 783,073;  New  York,  690,462;  Penn- 
sylvania, Gil, 677;  Missouri.  599.109;  and 
Tennessee,   426,437. 

California  exceeded  all  other  states  in 
revenue  received  with  $3,138,501.  Michi- 
gan was  second  with  $2,102,347,  followed 
by  New  York   with   $1,884,403;   Washing- 


ton,   $1,749,461;    Wisconsin,    $1,732,158; 
Minnesota,   $1,578,006;    Mi    ouri,    $1,340, 
988;     Pennsylvania,    $1,290,313;    I 
$1,064,185;   and    Ohio,    $1,033,251. 

Non-resident  fishing  licenses  totaled 
1,891,346,  an  increase  of  292,508  over 
the  total  of  L,598,838  lor  L9  17- 18.  States 
which  attracted  the  greatest  number  "I" 
out-of-state  anglers  were  Wisconsin,  with 
285,277  non-resident  license  sale-;  Mi. -in 
-.■in,  283,879;  and  Minnesota,  21  1,895.  By 
contrast.  California  reported  the  sale  <>f 
only  13,312  non-resident  license.-,  an  in- 
crease of  3,435  over  the  previous  year. 

In  Alaska  the  total  fishing  licenses  ol  I 
numbered  26,299  —  21,481  resident  and 
4,818  non-resident.  The  revenue  receivi  I 
was   $58,145. 

The  total  by  states  is  shewn  as  follows: 


In   'i..-  Territorj   of  Hawai 
inc.   licen  <•     were 

i     i    comparative  pui  i".  ■•  ,  the  i •• 
hi  the  license  Bales  line-up  arc   ihown  for 
:  I   and    1947  1- 

Loui  iana  with  a  total  of  66,815  ! 

■  in   of  the 
1 9    tati      '•■  total  revenue  and   i 

i    li  net  men,   but    it    mu  I    be   taken 
into  com  idcration 

i  ma    arc    required    only    of    i  od    and 

reel  I    -    i  men  and  non  1 1 

'  he  "poor  man  li  ihei  man"  vt  I 
•    pole,   handline,  or  otl  ■ 
tackle  nol  in  the  rod  and  reel  ■ 
required  t"  have  ;i  licei        I 
60  yeai    of  age  and  under  L6  yean  of  age 
(I.,  nut  need  a  licei 

As    the    greatest    number    oi 

fishe n    come    in    this    class    it    is    not 

strange  that  this  state  should  be  far  down 
the  line  in  total  revenue. 


A    37-pou 

nd    cattish. 

caught     near     Sykes 

landing     i 

i     Dorchcat 

by    Sergeant    J.     M. 

Thompsor 

(left)     of 

Waco,     Texas,     and 

State  Re  idenl 

Alabama  125,017 

Arizona     - 64,336 

Arkansas    20S,33-l 

California     1,017,305 

Colorado     ..  257,925 

Connecticut    73,827 

Delaware    4,821 

Florida    - 190,145 

Georgia 170,048 

Idaho 164,706 

Illinois    758,203 

Indiana     570.4  74 

Iowa   4IIH.173 

Kansas    221,785 

Kentucky    280.767 

Louisiana    63,675 

Maine   119,391 

Maryland   56,244 

Massachusetts    225,672 

Michigan    ' 826.230 

Minnesota     647,927 

Mississippi    105,439 

Missouri   556.659 

Montana     169.233 

Nebraska    222,287 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  92,132 

New  Jersey    109,064 

New  Mexico  65,134 

New  York    662,805 

North  Carolina    189,251 

North  Dakota    51,452 

Ohio    887,876 

Oklahoma     360,204 

Oregon   255,849 

Pennsylvania   592,6  19 

Rhode  Island   21,821 

South   Carolina  129,6  1  1 

Smith   Dakota  107,115 

Xeni  ''    ee  326,91  I 

Tl  293.409 

Utah  5H« 

Vermont  '  ••  '  '" 

Virginia  242,700 

Washington 

West  Virginia  320,424 

Wisconsin  '   ;':.l     '. 

Wyoming  66,783 

Totals  i87,22  I 


Chester   Strickland,   of   Shongaloo,    La. 
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WANT  TO  BUY  A  'COONHOUND? 


M, 


LORE  bitterness  and  hard  feelings  re- 
sult and  more  fine  sportsmen  quit  the 
game  as  a  result  of  misunderstandings  over 
the  sale  of  a  hound  than  you  imagine.  I 
have  long  contended  this  subject  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  if  this  discussion 
assists  one  buyer,  or  one  seller,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose. 

It  takes  two  men  to  make  a  bargain,  so 
we  shall  discuss  this  subject  from  the  view- 
point of  both  buyer  and  seller.  If  you  are 
buying  a  dog,  why  not  ask  yourself  these 
questions:  First,  what  breed?  Then  you 
should  decide  what  size  dog,  sex,  what  ear- 
age  and  whether  you  prefer  a  bawl  or  chop 
mouth,  remembering  that  a  bawl  mouth 
means  more  music  with  sacrifice  of  speed, 
although  that  does  not  always  hold  true. 
Do  you  require  a  trained  dog,  or  wish  to 
train  your  own?  Do  you  hunt  tall  hills, 
swamps  and  rivers  or  farming  country  with 
high  fences?  Do  you  want  to  take  coon  or 
big  game,  and  Ao  you  wish  your  dog 
straight  or  a  combination  dog?  Consider 
the  "trash"  that  make  sign  in  your  hunt- 
ing grounds — fox,  mink,  skunk,  deer,  etc. 
Explain  all  these  to  your  man  you  decide 
to  buy  from.  If  he  is  reputable,  he  knows 
his  dog  or  dogs  and  can  best  select  one 
that  should  do  your  work. 

Also  consider  your  bank  balance;  decide 
what  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Remember  this: 
You  get  just  about  what  you  pay  for! 
Beware  of  ads  that  read  thus,  "I  am  the 
champion  coon  hunter  of  Podunk.  I  caught 


A  14  -  point  buck  which  weighed  240 
pounds,  confiscated  by  Captain  Julius  L. 
Book,  supervisor  o.f  the  Enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  after  he  had  arrested  Per- 
kins Frickin,  of  Prairieville,  for  killing 
the  deer  in  St.  John's  parish  out  of  season. 
Captain  Book  said  it  was  one  of  the 
largest    deer    he    had    ever    seen. 


By  Bill  Harshman 

(Reprinted  from    Oiitdoorsman) 

seventy-eight  coon  last  year  with  my  Red- 
bone-Bluetick  cross.  S17.50  buys  a  dog  that 
must  please  you,  etc.,  etc." 

As  for  that  question  of  a  trial,  it's  a  fine 
thing,  if  it  is  not  abused.  That  abuse  can 
mean  these  things  ...  a  dog  shipped  in  a 
heavy  inch  oak  crate,  with  buyer  paying 
express  both  ways  on  a  worthless  dog. 
It  can  be  abused  by  the  scheming  individual 
who  figures  you  will  keep  a  cheap  dog- 
rather  than  pay  return  express! 

It  is  often  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory 
to  try  a  dog  with  his  owner,  on  grounds 
he  knows  and  where  he  will  perform  his 
best.  Certain  men  will  try  to  buy  a  dog 
on  trial,  in  season,  with  the  idea  of  taking 
what  coon  they  can  during  the  trial,  then 
returning  the  dog  no  matter  how  good  and 
trying  another.  It  is  best  to  deposit  money 
during  a  trial,  with  some  reputable  per- 
son, bank  or,  if  a  six-day  trial,  with  express 
agent.  By  all  means  try  to  buy  your  dog 
far  enough  in  advance  of  the  open  season 
to  secure  a  longer  trial,  to  allow  your  dog- 
to  know  you,  to  allow  him  to  get  used  to 
colder  or  hotter  weather.  That  is  only 
using  common  sense;  this  is  being  fair  to 
yourself,  the  dog  and  the  seller. 

Remember  these  facts.  A  dog  rarely  at- 
t?ins  greatness  before  he  reaches  the  age 
of  three,  no  matter  what  promise  he  may 
have.  He  cannot  have  had  the  experience 
that  goes  to  make  a  great  wild  cooner.  A 
dog  begins  to  decline  around  seven  years 
of  age,  more  surely  so,  at  eight.  Some- 
where between  the  age  of  three  and  eight 
lies  the  prime  of  a  hound's  life.  I  person- 
ally prefer  an  older  dog  to  a  younger  one. 
As  a  dog  ages,  what  he  loses  in  speed  he 
makes  up  in  wisdom.  In  a  dog  look  for  age 
in  his  teeth,  allowing  for  his  fighting  a 
tree,  tearing  roots  and  gnawing  bones. 
His  eyes  dim  slowly.  All  these  things  are 
as  an  open  book  to  the  experienced  dog 
man. 

The  seller  has  things  he  must  watch  for, 
too.  Beware  of  trial  during  open  season, 
as  already  mentioned.  Beware  of  trial  on 
a  young  dog,  still  in  the  formative  stage 
of  his  training,  when  a  bad  night  or  two 
in  "faulty  company"  can  spoil  him.  Be- 
ware, above  all  things,  of  c.o.d.  shipping. 
for  the  prospective  buyer  can  refuse,  and 
you  will  have  express  both  ways  to  pay 
as  well  as  two  telegrams.  The  buyer  has 
the  endless  nights  of  training,  his  food 
and  vet  bills,  advertising,  cost  of  crate, 
and   many  things  to  consider. 


No  really  great  cooner  is  ever  cheap. 
They  cannot  be,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
sell  a  good  dog  cheap.  A  really  great  cooner 
is  the  most  easily  sold  commodity  in  the 
world  today;  they  are  scarce,  and  the  de- 
mand  is   great. 

A  dealer  always  runs  the  risk  of  disease 
being  shipped  back  to  him,  or  picking  it  up 
in  his  travels,  trying  dogs,  etc.  I  could 
write  you  reams  of  experiences  just  from 
one  dog-buying  day  I  saw  in  the  Ozarks, 
when  a  southern  Illinois  kennel  was  buying 
cheap  dogs.  I  have  never  seen  a  circus  that 
could  equal  it.  Hundreds  of  hounds,  tied 
with  every  manner  of  rope,  lead  and  wire. 
The  dealer  first  fired  a  shot,  and  all  those 
that  flinched  were  ordered  out  and  given 
no  further  thought.  Those  that  barked  were 
given  inspection.  You  have  no  idea  what 
coon  marks  a  knife  can  put  on  a  hound's 
ear,  or  how  a  file  can  age  a  dogs  teeth. 
Shun  the  cheap  dog  kennel,  they  won't 
satisfy    you,    generally    speaking. 

A  good  and  honorable  reputation  is 
earned  the  hard  way  in  the  dog  game. 
I  know  men  that  never  allow  trial,  and 
their  buyers  ask  none,  for  with  them  their 
work  is  as  good  as  their  bond  and  they 
describe  a  dog  in  detail  and  as  he  actually 
is.  Beware  of  the  seller  who  does  not  have 
time,  or  refuses,  to  describe  the  dog  in 
detail.  Admire  a  man  that,  while  he  is 
telling  you  all  the  good  points  about  the 
hound,  can  still  be  honest  enough  to  tell 
you  every  single  bad  feature  of  that  same 
dog,  for  you  can  generally  rely  on  such  a 
dealer's  word. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  first  glimpse 
of  a  new  dog  either  gets  you  in  a  receptive 
frame  of  mind  or  the  reverse.  If  you  don't 


A  10-point  buck,  killed  in  the  Atchafalaya 

swamp,    by    Rickie    Clopton,    of    Palmetto, 

La.     Pictured     with     Mr.     Clopton     is     his 

daughter,  Lorena. 
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like  a  dog's  looks,  his  fine  work  sometimes 
can  never  win  you  completely  over.  Stick 
with  a  dealer  that  insists  on  buying  for 
resale  only  hounds  that  show  quality,  with 
size  and  voice  a  lover  of  the  sport  can  be 
proud  of.  The  day  of  great  catches  is  past, 
and  whether  you  wish  to  or  not  you  are 
going  to  become  more  conservative  minded. 
You  must — or  quit.  The  thrill  of  the  chase, 
reflected  in  the  voice  of  a  great  hound, 
must  in  some  measure  repay  you  for  the 
loss  of  value  in  the  pelts,  if  your  son  and 
his   son   is  to  know   the  game   at  all. 

Appreciate  a  really  good  dog  when  you 
have  found  one  and  bought  it.  A  great 
many  men  buy  a  dog  to  use  only  during 
the  open  season,  have  no  place  to  summer 
kennel  such  a  dog,  or  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  to  do  so.  Always  the  best  time 
to  buy  the  truly  great  hound  is  just  after 
an  open  season,  never  just  prior  to  such 
a  season.  The  top  dealers  realize  that.  Then 
watch  dogs  all  through  the  hunting  ranges 
they  know,  and  watch  their  records.  After 
the  season,  they  buy  all  the  great  ones 
they  are  able,  summer  them,  and  it's  from 
these  good  ones  they  make  their  profit  and 
at  the  same  time  acquire  real  friends. 


WHAT  HAPPENS 
TO  OLD  POWDER 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C— Thousands  of 
outdoors  sportsmen  write  in  each  year  to 
the  National  Rifle  Association  asking  for 
the  characteristics  of  gunpowder  under 
various  conditions.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent— what  happens  when  powder  gets 
old?  Many  shooters  are  afraid  that  as  the 
powder  decomposes  or  deteriorates,  from 
age,  it  develops  high  pressures  and  be- 
comes  dangerous  to   use. 

Actually,  according  to  Major-General 
Julian  S.  Hatcher,  USA  Retired,  nothing  of 
the  kind  happens.  The  world-famed  ex- 
chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and  present  NRA 
technical  advisor  then  goes  on  to  say  that, 
"modern  smokeless  powders  are  extremely 
stable  and  under  usual  storage  conditions 
do  not  change  at  all  for  many  years.  If 
after  a  great  length  of  time  changes  do 
occur,  the  powder  gradually  gets  weaker, 
not  stronger,  and  finally  deteriorates  to  the 
point  where  the  primer  will  not  ignite  the 
charge." 

General  Hatcher  points  out  one  seeming 
exception — "that  powders  which  are  per- 
fectly good  and  have  not  deteriorated  at 
all  will  vary  a  few  percentage  points  in 
pressure  with  changes  in  moisture  content 
or  the  drying  out  of  the  volatile  constit- 
uents. Thus  a  handloader  who  lives  in  a 
dry  and  arid  climate  should  use  a  grain 
or  two  less  powder  than   he   would   use  if 


he  lived  in  a  humid  climate  near  the  ea 
shore.  The  difference  in  climatic  humidity 

may  change  the  velocity  200  feel 

and    increase    pressure    by    il 

thousand    pounds    or    up    to    109!     of    the 
usual    maximum   loads   use, I    in,    r,,,    , 
pic,   ,30-caliber  cartridges.  This   i     p 
pally    of    interest    to    handloaders    as    an 
allowance   for  such  variations  is   made   in 
factory -load  I'd   .-1111111  unit  ion." 

The  NRA  Technical  Service  which  G  in 
eral   Hatcher  heads  is  maintained   for  the 

benefit  of  America's  Outdoorsmen.  1 1"  any- 
one has  a  puzzling  question  about  guns  or 
ammunition,  write:  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion Technical  Service,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,   NW,  Washington   6,   D,   ('. 


POACHER  GETS 
LAW'S  LIMIT 


A 


MASSACHUSETTS  businessman,  who 
may  have  felt  that  his  wealth  entitled  him 
to  use  Ohio  as  his  private  shooting  pre- 
serve and  that  the  expected  nominal  fine 
could  be  considered  a  fee  for  such  use, 
received  a  jolt  when  he  was  taken  before 
Magistrate  Oscar  Root  of  Circleville,  Ohio, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. The  bill  came  to  $4,527. 

H.  Warren  Beard  of  West  Newton. 
Mass.,  and  five  other  well-to-do  non-resi- 
dent hunters  were  apprehended  with  14 
cock  pheasants,  12  of  which  completed 
the  daily  bag  limit  for  the  group,  by  Game 
Protector  Irvin  Patrick.  In  addition,  there 
were  13  hen  pheasants,  six  quails,  and  one 
Hungarian  partridge,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
tected by  law. 

In  court,  Beard  insisted  upon  "taking 
the  rap"  for  the  entire  party.  Waiving  the 
two  illegal  cock  pheasants,  Magistrate  Root 
assessed  him  the  legal  maximum,  $200,  for 
each  additional  bird  plus  court  costs  of 
$5.80  per  bird.  When  Beard  and  his  com- 
panions had  difficulty  raising  money  to 
cover  the  fine,  an  additional  $.%.41  in 
court  costs  was  levied  and  Beard  was  com- 
mitted to  jail  until  the  fine,  one  of  the 
heaviest  ever  assessed  against  a  violator 
of  a  state  game  law,  was  paid. 


GOING-GOING-GONE  .... 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
being  the   most   interested,   should   be   en- 
listed as  the  most  anient  crusaders. 

Man,  a  predator,  can  help  restore  na- 
ture's balance  by  fighting  other  predators 
who  are  in  competition  with  man.  such  as 
the  voracious  crow — one  crow  destroys  20 
songbirds'  eggs  and  fledglings  per  year — 
the  great  horned  owl,  the  goshawk  and 
sharp-shinned     and     Cooper's     hawk,    such 


sddy,  ot  Lee. 
white  perch 
ir     Mansfield, 

his   wife. 


predatory  lish  as  the  carp  and  u'ar.  and 
wildlife's  public  enemy  number  one — the 
prowling,  uncontrolled  house  cat.  Man  can 
work  to  restore  the  former  habitat  of 
fish  and  game  by  building  wi:  g-.lams  on 
streams,  by  reclaiming  barren  land,  by 
planting  such  excellent  food  and  cover 
providers  as  grasses,  bittersweet,  lcspe- 
deza.  and  the  multiflora  rose. 

More  important,  man  can  and  should 
pay  to  replace  the  game  that  he  destroys, 
just  as  the  factor)  owner  should  pay  for 
adequate  waste  disposal,  or  the  timber 
owner  plant  another  tree  for  each  one  he 
outs.  A  pay-as-you-hunt  plan  might  be  a 
solution.  A  hunting  or  fishing  licensi 

the   right   to  hunt   or  fish.   I; 
tion,    the    sportsman    should     pay    propor- 
tionately for  the  game  he  moves     -the 

to  |.e  based  lui  the  abundanci 

of    that    variety,    its    market    \ 

replacement    cost.    The 
spent  to  reclaim  breeding 
supplies,  propagate  and 

mals  and  birds  and   fisl 
balance  that  we  ha-. 


The   creaste 

at  will. 
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ATCHAFALAYA  FLOODWAY 


IVlUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Lousiana's  •migratory  waterfowl  preserves, 
but  there  is  still  a  vast  acreage  which  sur- 
passes many  times  in  area  the  wonderful 
preserves  located  in  Iberia,  Vermilion  and 
Cameron  Parishes.  I  refer  to  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Floodway,  extending  from  Mor- 
ganza  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  twenty 
miles  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  comprising  almost  one  million 
acres,  which,  if  acquired  from  the  federal 
government  "gratis"  and  converted  into  a 
preserve,  could  well  be  called  the  "Yellow- 
stone Park   of  the   South." 

This  large  acreage  of  cutover  timber  is 
heavy  with  undergrowth  for  the  protection 
of  wildlife  and  has  at  this  time  sufficient 
foundation  stock  in  the  way  of  rabbit, 
squirrel,  deer  and  bear,  which,  if  prop- 
erly protected  for  a  few  years,  would  yield 
an  abundance  of  the  finest  hunting  in  this 
country.  Like  the  marshlands  of  Louisiana, 
it  has  a  network  of  streams,  bayous  and 
lakes  which  could  supply  the  sportsmen 
with  game  fishing  immediately,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  amount  of  commercial 
fish  that  could  be  taken,  if  the  proper 
approaches  to  the  streams  would  be  built 
and  graveled.  Not  only  would  it  supply  our 
own  home  sportsmen  with  fine  fishing,  but 
it  would  attract  sportsmen  from  all  over 
the  country  who  would  spend  large  sums 
of  money  in  Louisiana. 

Of  course  water  hyacinths  would  have 
to  be  removed  to  some  extent  and  the 
building  of  gravel  highways  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  to  make  them  acces- 


By  Armand  P.  Daspit 

Director  Fur   and   Refuge    Division,   Loui- 
siana Department  of  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 

sible.  The  gravel  roads  would  be  occasion- 
ally inundated  but  could  be  easily  repaired. 
The  cost  of  such  a  project  would  run  up 
into  several  million  dollars,  but  it  could 
easily  be  financed  by  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  furs  taken  from  the 
state's  game  preserves  and  the  leasing  of 
the  mineral  rights  on  Marsh  Island  and 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  is  the 
proper  way  the  money  should  be  spent  as 
per  Legislative  Act  No.  29  of  1936. 

The  development  of  this  area  would  fur- 
nish new  jobs  for  several  hundred  men 
over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  and  in 
addition  we  would  have  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  the  services  of  the  engineers 
who,  now  released  from  the  armed  forces, 
could  make  the  proper  surveys  and  map 
out  plans  for  the  maximum  use  of  the 
preserve  by  the  public. 

When  the  levees  at  the  north  end  of 
the  floodway  are  removed  we  could,  of 
course,  expect  inundation  every  decade  or 
so,  which  would  be  gradual,  but  the  wild 
animals  could  seek  refuge  on  the  double 
string  of  levees  now  in  existence — the  high 
bayou  banks  and  high  lands  adjoining  the 
levees. 

Sportsmen  of  Louisiana  are  not  awak- 
ened   to    the    realization    of    the    vast   and 


Game  Warden  Spruill,  of  Tensas  parish 
with  three  large  bobcats  caught  near  St. 
Joseph,  La.  Warden  Spruill  has  caught 
a  number  of  these  predators  and  one  wolf 
during    his    spare    time    in    Tensas    parish. 


enormous  amount  of  benefit  and  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  such  a  project — espe- 
cially when  it  can  be  financed  so  easily 
from  the  revenues  from  the  state's  game 
preserves. 

Let's  not  destroy,  let's  preserve,  for  fu- 
ture generations,  our  natural  resources — 
nature's   gifts — our   swamps   and   marshes. 


WHAT  CAN  CLUBS  DO? 


(Continued  front  Page  IS) 
in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  never 
influenced  so  much  as  the  election  of  a  dog 
catcher.  Still  we  remain  in  our  tents, 
largely  lacking  a  nationwide  program.  In- 
dividual club  can  do  a  lot;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  if  we  learn  to  work  with  others 
through  state  and  national  organizations, 
ultimately  our  influence  will  know  no 
bounds.  For,  after  all,  many  of  our  con- 
servation problems  are  in  fact  not  only 
local,  but  nationwide! 


Members  of  the  Natchitoches  Wildlife  Association  at  a  "Poule  D'Eau  gumbo 
January  17th,  which  also  featured  the  inauguration  of  newly  elected  officers  of  the  club. 
The  three  men  standing  in  the  foreground  are:  (Left  to  right)  Ben  Robert  Murphy, 
secretary:    Dr.  W.  H.  Pierson,  vice-president;   and   Forest  L.   Hedges,  re-elected   president. 


A   mole   can   move   an   object   thirty-two 
times  its  own  weight. 
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UNITY  OF  ACTION  NEEDED! 


Conservationists  for  some  time 

have    been    disturbed    by    the    hydra-like 

growth  of  governmental  agencies  entrusted 
with  the  case  of  natural  resources.  Expan- 
sion alone  has  been  essential  to  match  new 
needs  created  by  an  increasing  population. 
The  growth,  in  many  cases,  however,  has 
been  outward  away  from  the  common  cen- 
ter. Mr.  Charles  L.  Horn,  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Emergency  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, sums  up  the  situation  ably,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  believes,  in 
the  following  words: 

"There  is  no  coordination. 

"We  have  an  incredible  hodgepodge  of 
bureaus  and  agencies  including  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Interior,  the 
War  Department  represented  by  Army  En- 
gineers, the  Extension  Service  largely  in 
the  hands  of  4S  different  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  by  many  other  bureaus  and 
agencies,  pulling  in  opposite  directions, 
without  any  coordination  and  confounded 
by   jealousies   and   political    considerations. 

"There  is  no  water  policy ;  there  is  no 
land  use  policy.  We  are  not  even  attempt- 
ing to  approach  water  resources  from  the 
standpoint  of  land  use. 

"The  Army  Engineers  are  still  damming, 
ditching,  draining,  dredging  and  leveeing. 
They  have  been  on  the  job  for  many  years. 
Thev   now   have   new   allies   in   the  various 


Another  "Louisiana  story"!  This  picture 
was  taken  during  the  past  duck  season 
on  Little  Pecan  Island,  in  Cameron  parish. 
The  man  on  the  right  is  Newt  Kershaw 
caretaker  of  the  Island  and  club,  and  the 
boy  is  his  step-son,  known  all  over  Amer- 
ica today  as  the  hero  of  the  movie  "Loui- 
siana Story,"  which  has  won  world-wide 
acclaim.  The  youthful  movie  star  is  J.  C. 
Boudreaux,  and  he  makes  his  home  on 
Little  Pecan  Island.  He  proves  by  this 
picture  that  he's  as  good  a  duck  hunter 
as    he    was   fisherman    in    the    movie. 


soil   conservation   districts,   who  are     ub 

dized   by    federal  grants,  and   win.   are  aided 

and  abetted  by  agricultural  extension  divi- 
sions of  slate  universities  in  a  vicious  pro- 
gram of  farm   pothole  drainage.  They  seem 

determined  on  draining  every  such  pothole; 
already    2,000    farm    potholes    have    beer 

drained  since  1917  in  Day  County,  South 
Dakota,  alone. 

"While  these  and  other  agencies  are  |>rc, 
moting  drainage,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv 
ice,  the  state  conservation  departments, 
local  individuals  and  groups  are  advocat- 
ing conservation  of  potholes  and  are  at- 
tempting  marsh   restoration. 

"While  some  federal  agencies  are  advo- 
cating deserts,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  doling  out  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  farmers  in  agricultural 
states  for  the  building  of  artificial  potholes. 

"It's  an  intolerable  mess  with  impossible 
tragedy  in  the  immediate  offing. 

"There  are  too  many  agencies  too  exclu- 
sively engrossed  in  their  own  specialties, 
failing  to  interpret  the  implications  of  soil 
erosion,  improvident  grazing,  deforestation, 
drainage  of  marshlands  and  destruction  of 
watersheds.  Responsibility  is  not  centered; 
there  is  no  effort  to  see  things  whole,  i-1 
merger  is  an  absolute  and  immediate  must." 

The  solution  to  this  complex  problem 
lies  in  unification  of  federal  conservation 
activities  under  a  single  governmental  de- 
partment. Such  recommendations  already 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's Natural  Resources  "task  force" 
report.  The  establishment  of  a  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  along  lines  suggested 
in  this  report  would  coordinate  and  unify 
these  closely  interrelated  agencies,  which 
now  often  seem  to  be  racing  in  all  direc- 
tions toward  the  same  goal. 


The  male  ruby-throated  hummingbird 
does  not  help  his  mate  build  the  nest  nor 
does  he  help  incubate  the  eggs.  However. 
with  his  needle-like  bill  he  will  fearlessly 
defend  the  nest  from  any  predator's  attack. 


The  owl  cannot  move  its  eyes  in  their 
sockets  but  compensates  by  being  able  to 
rotate  its  head  in  a  large  arc  of  27"  de- 
grees. Like  other  birds,  the  owl  possesses 
good   color   vision. 


The  latest  animals  to  be  "discovered" 
are  the  kouprcy.  "new"  kind  of  wild  ox 
found  in  Indo-China  in  1937.  and  the 
okapi,   "discovered"   in   the   Belgian   Congo 

in   Li 


George  Freeman  I  left  J  and  Spencer  Che- 
valier, with  Mr.  Chevalier's  son,  G.iry,  of 
Deville,  La.,  with  their  limit  of  duckt 
killed  in  Catahoula  Lake,  during  the  duck 
shooting   sesaon. 


WILD  LIFE  WEEK 
FOR  LOUISIANA 


A: 


The    endurance    of  the    American    bison 

was   remarkable.     He  could   tire   out    three 

sets  of  horses,   often  running   40   miles   at 
a  time. 


.MERICA'S  13th  annual  National  Wild- 
life Restoration  Week,  originally  estab- 
lished by  Presidential  proclamation  in 
1938,  will  be  observed  this  year  during  the 
week  of  March  19-25,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
according  to  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute.  It  is  expected  that  a  proclama- 
tion from  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  will  be  is.-ued 
for  Louisiana,  urging  genera!  observance 
of  this  special   week. 

Wildlife   Week   aims  to   locus  the  atten- 
tion   of    150    million    Americans    upon    the 
importance     of     wildlife     conservation     to 
their    every-day    life    and    the    debt    which 
they  owe  coming  generations  to  help  per- 
petuate  our   natural    resources   for   future 
welfare   and   prosperity.   State,   county   and 
local   group   meetings   throughout   the   na- 
tion will  direct   public  discussions  of  wild- 
life conservation  through  prudent  manage 
nu  nt    of    America's    natural    resources,    in- 
cluding   water,    soil,    trees    and    all    other 
plant  as  well  as  animal  life.  Consen 
minded     and     public -spirit -.1     organ 
participating  will  include  sportsmi 
ciations,    garden    and 
other  adull  and  scho 

The    distribution    of    \\ 
tion  Stamps  during  the  wt 
times   is  part   of  the      I 

program.  Pi 

organization's    mail 
carry  on   its  wildlife 
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SPILLWAY  EFFECT  ON  FISHERIES  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
pattern,  we  should  for  a  moment  observe 
what  is  actually  happening,  where  under 
normal  conditions  the  Mississippi  River 
water  flowing  through  the  Mississippi  River 
Passes  meets  with  the  sea.  On  the  land- 
ward side,  the  discelerated  motion  of  the 
river  water  drops  a  load  of  solid  particles 
which  we  ordinarily  group  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  sediments.  It  is  remarkable 
but  quite  true  that  even  at  New  Orleans 
some  of  these  sediments  can  scientifically 
be  demonstrated  to  have  originated  as  far 
away  as  the  northern  border  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  yet  have  been  transported 
these  thousands  of  miles  to  this  city.  Thus 
there  is  built  up  on  the  landward  wide  a 
windrow  of  such  deposited  solid  materials. 

Another  and  equally  important  reaction 
occurs  on  the  seaward  wide  where  the  dis- 
solved materials  precipitate  out  in  the  form 
of  colloidal  suspensions. 

The  end  result  is  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
there  are  formed,  first  open  bays  which 
later  through  further  similar  action  be- 
come closed  bays  and  which  through  the 
leaching  action  of  incurrent  fresh  water 
gradually  change  their  character  from  their 
original  salt  water  condition  to  completely 
fresh  water  closed  bays  which  are  in  turn 
ultimately  invaded  by  fresh  water  plants. 

The  understanding  of  all  of  this  rather 
complicated  pattern  is  necessary  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  present  brief  discussion. 

The  action  of  silt  can  be  disastrous  to 
the  environment  of  fresh  water  fishes  and 
to  such  marine  animals  as  oysters.  Not 
only  to  these  animals  as  individuals  but  to 
the  environment  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide them  with  (in  the  case  of  fish)  spawn- 
ing grounds,  nursery  grounds  and  feeding- 
grounds  wherein  minute  forms  of  life  that 
constitute  the  beginning  of  their  "food 
chains"  find  shelter  and  growth. 

The  question  as  to  the  damage  that  the 
opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  can 
do  to  fish  resources,  crab  resources,  oyster 
resources  and  other  economically  useful 
aquatic    forms    is    not    capable    of    answer 


Of  course,  the  safety  is  off! 

"Oh  well,  our  fields  are  full  of 

geniuses  such  as  these." 


Two  deer  killed  during  the  season  along 
the  Tensas  river,  by  John  H.  Kelley  of 
Alexandria,  and  Lee  Grigsby,  of  Winn- 
field,  (standing)  and  (seated  Ben  Jack- 
son and  Jesse  Sandifer,  also  of  Winnfield. 
Morris  L.  Wood,  of  Winnfield,  took  the 
picture. 


in    any    single    generalization.     Too    many 
factors  are  involved. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  com- 
parison of  lack  of  oyster  damage  in  the 
1937  Bonnet  Carre  opening  and  disastrous 
damage  to  oysters  in  the  1945  Bonnet  Carre 
Spillway  opening.  In  1937,  the  Bonnet 
Carre  Spillway  was  opened  on  the  4th  of 
February  and  closed  on  the  14th  day  of 
March.  At  its  crest  of  flow,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  24th  of  February  and  again 
on  the  1st  of  March,  the  peak  of  flow  was 
210,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  whereas  in 
the  1945  use  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway, 
the  operation  began  on  the  24th  of  March 
and  terminated  on  the  17th  of  May.  The 
peak  of  flow,  which  was  reached  on  the 
17th  of  April,  attained  a  volume  of  320,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second.  These  figures 
were  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  three  significant  factors  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  and  of  other  biologists 
who  have  investigated  the  matter  were, 
first,  the  duration  of  time  involved;  second, 
crest  volumes  involved;  and,  third,  and 
of  emphatically  basic  importance,  the  time 
of  year  in  relation  to  their  spawning  activi- 
ties that  the  oysters  were  subjected  to 
these  changes. 

No  prediction  is  reasonably  possible  as 
to  the  biological  damage  that  the  opening 
of  the  Spillway  can  do  unless  the  values 
of  these  three  factors  are  known.  There- 
fore, the  following  statement  must  be  re- 
ceived as  a  generalization  based  upon 
previous  experience  without  predictability 
since  it  must  be  predicated  upon  these 
three  factors,  now  still  unknown. 


Compactly,  to  set  down  the  possibilities, 
these  are  (some,  oddly  enough,  beneficial; 
some,  not  oddly,  harmful). 

FIRST,  the  load  of  silt  can  entirely 
modify  the  lake  bottom  which,  as  already 
stated,  has  come  into  a  condition  of  equilib- 
rium providing  spawning  grounds,  nursery 
grounds  and  growth  areas  for  fishes,  for 
crabs  and  for  the  various  animals  and 
plants  upon  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
economically  valuable  aquatic  resources  de- 
pend for  their  success.  If  this  silt  deposi- 
tion is  heavy,  the  disastrous  condition  may 
persist  for  years.  It  has  been  impossible, 
for  example,  for  some  of  the  men  who  on 
privately  leased  oyster  bottom  areas  in 
Louisiana  had  been  successfully  growing 
oysters  for  long  periods  of  years  to  suc- 
ceed in  growing  a  single  oyster  in  those 
precise  areas  since  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spill- 
way was  open  in  1945. 

SECOND,  the  fresh  water  may  compel 
the  migration  of  many  marine  fish  from 
the  area  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  bring 
in  large  populations  of  fish  transported 
by  the  massive  diversions  of  river  water. 
THIRD,  the  river  water  itself  contains 
many  chemicals  of  critical  usefulness  (as 
"limiting  factors")  in  the  enrichment  (the 
"fertiliaztion")  of  the  areas  they  enter. 
This  can  lead  under  certain  conditions  to 
a   sharp   increase   in   fish  food. 

FOURTH,  the  often  sharply  localized 
available  nursery  grounds  not  only  for 
fish  and  crabs  but  also  for  shrimp  may 
take  years  to  recover. 

This  may  all  seem  to  be  a  rather  evasive 
statement  but  that  is  not  true  because  the 
effects  can  only  be  prophesied  when  the 
influece  of  the  river  diversion  in  terms  of 
length  of  time,  of  volume,  of  time  of  year 
and  of  actual  total  deposition  of  silt  in 
the  critical  areas  is  known. 

It  is  a  highly  pertinent  appendix  to  this 
statement  that  in  the  issue  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  February  16th,  appeared  a  re- 
port of  mass  meeting  addressed  by  Col. 
B.  C.  Fowlkes  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers at  Vicksburg.  He  stated  that  of 
$72,000,000  of  proposed  flood  control  ap- 
propriations, $25,000,000  were  to  be  used 
for  work  on  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Eugene 
Taylor,  manager  of  the  Concordia  Electri- 
cal Co-operative,  said,  "We  hear  by  the 
grapevine  that  another  man  has  had  his 
mouth  in  the  trough  before  us — Rep.  Will 
Whittington  of  Mississippi — ■  and  that  $30,- 
000,000  of  the  remaining  sum  has  been 
earmarked  for  internal  drainage  work  in 
Mississippi." 

"Col.  Fowlfles  said  it  was  true  that  a 
large  sum  had  been  budgeted  for  work  in 
the  Yazoo  valley,  although  he  said  it  did 
not  approximate  $30,000,000." 

Mr.  Whittington  is  the  gentleman,  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, not  only  denied  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  testimony  to  the  eminent  and 
competent  gentlemen  from  his  own  State 
but  flatly  rejected  the  appeals  of  the  oyster 
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men  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  who  lost 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
opening'  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  in 
1945. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  cer- 
tainly should  be  some  machinery  set  up 
whereby  some  justice  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States. 

However,  necessary,  it  is  true,  that  we 
need  to  care  for  approximately  every 
nation  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  should  be  some  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment where  in  the  course  of  then- 
proper  execution  of  their  duties  in  flood 
control,  these  citizens  of  Louisiana  anil 
Mississippi  should  receive  from  Federal 
funds  remuneration  for  their  losses  when, 
as  it  is  completely  true,  these  losses  were 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  protecting  not  only  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  but  cities  (since  such  flood 
matters  operate  so  high  upstream)  as  f al- 
as Cairo,  Illinois. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  emphasized  that 
resulting  damages  can  under  definite  sets 
of  these  circumstances  be  indeed  heavy. 
It  must  be  emphasized  however  that  the 
Bonnet  Carre  Spillway  was  built  as  a  safety 
measure  and  its  opening  when  danger 
arises  is  inevitable. 


STATE  PARKS  ARE  CALLING 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ters,  barbecue  pits,  tables,  facilities  for 
fish  fries  and  courtbouillon  dinners,  accom- 
modations for  meetings,  a  group  camp 
building,  and  everything  that  a  well- 
equipped  state  park  needs.  But  a  visit  to 
Longfellow-Evangeline  State  Park  is  more 
than  an  outing  for  pleasure — it  is  a  jour- 
ney into  history. 

Situated  at  St.  Martinville,  the  haven 
of  the  persecuted  Acadians,  this  park  is 
surrounded  by  points  of  historic  interest 
and  a  wealth  of  folklore.  The  Attakapas 
Indians  who  lived  in  this  district,  as  their 
name  indicates,  were  man-eating  canni- 
bals who  made  their  women  do  all  the 
hard  labor  in  their  communities.  The 
Spanish  Government  carried  on  trade  with 
the  west  through  the  Poste  des  Attakapas 
(St.  Martinville).  The  Hotel  Castillo,  now 
a  Catholic  convent,  dates  to  this  period 
of  early  trading.  The  year  1755  marked 
the  beginning  of  Acadian  settlement  in 
Louisiana.  The  sufferings  of  these  people, 
depicted  in  Longfellow's  poem,  Evange- 
line, were  severe,  but  once  settled  in  their 
new  home  which  was  "better  perchance 
than  the  old  one",  they  became  industrious 
and  full  of  the  joy  of  living.  Their  habits 
and  customs  set  them  apart  as  a  distinct 
group  in  Louisiana.  Of  these,  the  fais  dodo 
— big  Saturday  night  community  dance — 
which  acquired  its  name  from  the  fait  that 
sleeping   babies   are   parked    near-by  while 


Stanley  Hromadka,  of  Alexandria,  (lefti 
and  LeRoy  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Red  River,  Atchafalaya  and  Bayou  Bocuf 
Levee  district,  with  their  limit  of  ducks 
killed   on   Catahoula    Lake. 


their  mammas  dance,  anil  the  roulaison 
(sugar  rolling)  are  the  most  outstanding. 
All  Fridays  are  jinx  days  and  the  loup 
garou  is  very  real  to  some  of  the  Acadians. 
'Tit  Janvier  brings  gifts  to  children  on 
New  Year's  Day  and  M'sieu  Lapin  (the 
Acadian  bunny  rabbit)  is  anticipated  by 
weaving  clover  garlands.  Tizanes  arc- 
cure-alls. 

The  early  Acadian  settler  raised  indigo 
and  cattle.  A  great  grazing  region,  where 
the  buffalo  roamed  at  will,  this  area  was 
ideal  for  cattle  raising  and  Xew  Orleans 
was  the  cattle  market  of  the  period.  Now 
sugar  is  the  main  source  of  income,  but 
in  swampy  sections,  moss-gathering  in 
challons  provides  a  livelihood  for  many. 
Homespun  cloth,  straw  hats  from  native 
palmetto,  tabasco  pepper  and  similar  items 
are  produced  in  the  Longfellow-Evange- 
line State  Park  vicinity.  Hereditary  tra- 
ditions are  cherished  among  the  Acadians 
who  desire  to  relive  the  experienci 
their  ancestors — not  the  tragic  experi- 
ences, of  course,  but  those  full  of  interest 
and  historic  importance,  especially  after 
peace  was  found  in  Louisiana.  They  are 
simple,  home-loving  people,  a  type  always 
worth  knowing,  besides  Acadian  cuisine  is 
excellent! 

The  town  of  St.  Martinvile,  once  Le 
Petit  Paris,  a  refuge  of  French  nobility 
from  the  revolution  in  France,  is  like  noth- 
ing else  on  Cod's  green-sodden  earth.  Us 
early  social  history  was  marked  by  a  daily 
routine  equal  to  that  of  the  French  court. 
Titles    of    nobility,    opera,    he.icweled    la, lie-. 

bewigged  marquises — people  who  thought 
they  were  merely  camping  out  in  Louisi- 
ana until  things  blew  over  in  Pari-.  How- 
ever, they  soon  came  down  to  earth  and 
went  into  trad.-  or  farming  like  their 
Vcadian  neighbors.  The  tendency  to  ape 
Parisian  ways  gave  way  to  the  simplicity 
of  Acadian  life  and  manners,  and  St.  Mar- 
tinville became  a  changeless  village  where. 


even  al   the  height 
lai  ion,  hoi  c-draw  I 

■  i     that    once    Imi 
lican      cla  hed    with    equal!) 
Royali  I  .    and    that    Toi 
1 1  ■  <  ■    commandai  t '     i  i  igl  I 

of    hat    wearing    in    1. 
having  recouri  i-  to  hoi   b 
in  an  emergency.  The)    like  to  tell  about 
Durande  of  Pint  •    fam 

ily  rode  in  a  gold-uphol  it c red  > 
bathed    in    cologne,   and    of   the    ma 
for    which    spidcrt    were    imported    from 
i  hina    to  spin  web  and 

oak  bough       web    thai    ■■  ■ 
gold    and    silver    du  t    b)    bellow   -blowing 

to   make  the  mo  I 
ding  canopy   outside   the   Arabian    Nights. 
Yes,    St.    Martinville    i     at    q 
Teche  thai   flow     by  its  dooi   and  at  boun- 
tiful in  it-  lore  of  the  p 

The    center    of    tiling-    is    the    Church    of 
St.    .Martin    of   Tours,    lb-re   in   the   church- 
yard,   the    burialground    of   th.-    Po 
Attakapas,   with    records   dating   to 
under    a    monument    sleeps    Emmeline    I.a- 
biche,    the   real    Evangeline,   according   to 

Acadian     tradition.     Whether     1    >l 

heroine   was  drawn    from   the   story   of   Km- 

meline   Labiche   and    Louis   Arceneaux,  or 

from  :dl  tlie  lovelorn  Acadian  maidens,  is 
not  important.  The  Evangeline  Monument 
is  a  shrine  to  an   ideal  of  young  woman- 
hood.  Whether  the   oak  known   as   tl 
brie]     Oak     had    any    connection    with    the 

-tory  matters  not.  A  great   Americai 

selected    the    Acadian    settlers   vvho   came   to 

this  pari  of  Louisiana  as  the  subject  of  a 

magnificent  symphony  in  words  that  have 
forged  a  link  between  himself  ami  the 
Attakapas  District  that  no  argument  can 
-ever.  He  called  the  link  "Evangeline"  anil 
this   beautiful   State   park    is  a   memorial   to 

the  poet  and  the  character  he  created. 

Besides  the  parks  that  ate  in  ope 
the  Louisiana  State  Parks  Commission 
maintains  as  historic  monuments  the  old 
forts  below  New  Orleans.  Fort  Macomb 
at  Chef  Menteur  and  Fort  Pike  at  the 
Rigolets.  As  changes  in  war  tactii 
i     them     In  fore     they     served 

military    purpose,    these    symbols    of    the 

past,  built  in  the  first   quarter  of  the   l'.'th 

century,  are  interesting  to  those  wl 

to    preserve    the    nation's    hi-' 

Plantation  llou-e  in  West   Felician  ■ 

ciated    with    the    life    and    work    of    John 

James    Audubon.    -■ 

the     great     naturalist.     Near     Mind,  I 

Lake  Bistineau  State   Park  tract  wil 

tually   serve    it-    section,   and    :. 

Charles,    on     Indian     Bayou    and    U 

fork  of  the  Calcasieu,  Sam  H 

Park  v 

the  southwestern  | 

all    park    are 

section  of  1 
horing    state-    wi!! 
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advantages.  Meanwhile,  those  open  for 
business  offer  wonderful  possibilities.  Here 
the  man  or  family  of  meager  means  may 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  and  the 
rich  man  may  be  himself.  For  details  of 
admission  and  maps,  address  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  nearest  State  Park  or  the 
Louisiana  State  Parks  Commission,  200 
North  Boulevard,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Of  course,  you  may  have  to  talk  Grand- 
ma into  consenting  to  go,  because  she 
remembers  how  the  Lutherans'  Annual 
Picnic  had  to  break  camp  when  a  cloud- 
burst occurred  right  over  the  oak-lined 
Mandeville  beach  back  in  1904,  and  how 
on  the  drive  home  with  the  old  blind  mare 
pulling  the  white-fringed  surrey,  a  coulee 
in  the  road  had  swollen.  Just  at  the  place 
where  the  flat  plank  bridge  had  been  on 
the  way  out,  the  water  came  up  to  the 
surrey  seats.  Across  the  stream,  from  his 
farmhouse  door,  Old  Man  Brown  kept 
shouting,  "Keep  on  coming!  You've  passed 
the  worst !"  Well,  the  horse  made  it,  but 
Grandma  still  never  wants  that  to  happen 
again !  And  it  never  will,  for  fine  highways 
and  substantial  bridges  lead  to  Louisiana's 
State  Parks  where  picnic  shelters  elimi- 
nate breaking  camp  because  of  rain !  Your 
state  has  made  vacationing  a  simple  mat- 
ter— just  decide  which  way  you  want  to 
drive  and  soon  you  will  find  yourself  in 
"some  magnificent  park",  and,  if  you  are 
a  thinking  person,  you  will  understand 
what  Gray  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  in 
his  "Ode  to  Spring",  "How  little  are  the 
proud,  How  indigent  the  great!"  Nothing 
is  ever  so  great  that  nature  is  not  still 
greater,  and  our  State  Parks,  with  their 
wildlife  trails  and  other  natural  attrac- 
tions, are  wonderful  gifts  from  the  state 
to  its  citizens.  So  oil  up  the  old  jallopy 
and  ride  out  to  see  for  yourself! 


GETTING  'EM  ON  THE  BEAM 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

cially  among  clusters  of  acorns  hanging 
in  patches  of  heavy  leaf-cover.  Many  a  time 
have  I  eased  under  these  oaks,  listened  to 
the  plopping  of  acorn-hull  pieces  on  the 
foliage  of  the  lower  branches,  and  spotted 
numerous  likely-looking  squirrel  hideout 
bulks  over  the  oak.  Usually,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  rodent  finishes  one  acorn,  he 
will  stretch  out  for  another  one,  thus  mov- 
ing the  foliage  and  revealing  himself.  But 
it  is  a  different  picture  when  the  squirrel, 
his  sixth  sense  operating  to  tell  him  that 
the  grease  in  the  frying  pan  is  already 
dancing  to  his  dirge,  ties  himself  into  a 
ball  little  more  conspicuous  than  the  clus- 
ters of  acorns  that  dangle  in  the  oak. 

I  always  enjoyed  the  challenge  these 
little  greys  gave  me  on  a  40-acre  tract 
of  beach  and  red  oak  my  father  owned. 
I  liked  hunting  these  tasty  rodents  with 
the  .22,  since  I  considered  this  a  some- 
what more  sporty  way  to  hunt  them,  and 
practically   all   of  the  meat  could   be  used. 


One  October  morning,  as  frost  diamonds 
bedecked  the  subdued  scarlet  of  the  oak 
leaves,  I  sauntered  across  this  forty  acres 
with  my  single-shot  Stevens.  Presently  I 
almost  stumbled  onto  a  grey  apparently 
eating  an  acorn  on  the  ground.  He  scam- 
pered up  the  nearest  oak,  and  soon  lost 
himself  somewhere  in  the  bulks  of  fruit 
and  foliage  prominent  in  that  tree.  I  wanted 
that  squirrel,  but  I  didn't  care  to  waste 
precious  minutes  looking  for  it,  when  I 
surmised  that  I  might  well  locate  his 
brothers,  sisters,  father  or  cousins.  So,  I 
started  pinging  away  at  the  most  likely- 
looking  bulbs.  My  second  shot  tumbled  an 
acorn.  But  further  peernig  into  that  foliage- 
nut  cluster  failed  to  rouse  the  grey.  I 
trained  the  .22  on  several  similar  bulks, 
and  had  no  better  success.  Finally,  having 
decided  that  I  was  wasting  my  time  and 
the  squirrel's,  too,  I  started  on  through  the 
oaks.  By  some  chance  or  hunch,  however, 
I  gave  the  crown  of  that  oak  a  final  scru- 
tiny— from  a  distance  of  about  100  feet. 
There,  clinging  to  pencil-thick  twigs,  was 
my  grey,  his  early  fall  jacket  drawn  tight 
about  his  carcass.  I  retraced  several  steps, 
kept  my  peepers  on  him,  and  at  the  crack 
of  the  little  .22  down  came  breakfast  for 
two   in  our  large  family. 

The  grey  had  passed  up  countless  more 
obvious  hiding  spots  for  that  loftier,  more 
insecure  perch.  Greys  will  pull  this  pro- 
cedure frequently  when  they're  surprised 
on  the  ground. 

As  a  rule,  gox  squirrels,  more  so  than 
grey  squirrels,  will  pancake  themselves  atop 
large  limbs.  Frequently  this  ruse  saves 
their  skin.  Especially  on  the  twelve-inch 
thick  limbs  of  the  big  beeches  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  States  and  in  the  giant  cy- 
presses of  the  South.  Whether  the  squir- 
rel realizes  it  or  not,  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem such  pancaked  squirrels  present  is 
that  the  hunter  must  get  so  far  from  the 
target,  his  chances  of  making  a  killing  shot 
are  slim.  Incidentally,  some  wise-head  squir- 
rels do  seem  to  realize  this  flattening  ruse 
pays  high  dividends  to  them;  many  will 
refuse  to  budge  even  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
brush-shakings,  clubbing  of  the  tree-boles, 
or  other  noise  your  hunting  partner  might 
drum  up  for  that  purpose.  Occasionally, 
however,  these  foxy  fellows  fail  to  ade- 
quately appraise  the  marksmanship  of  some 
of  the  rifle-loving  Daniel  Boones,  or/and 
the    carrying   capacity   of   our   present-day 


n    there,    Herb?' 


ammunition.  Some  tumble  from  these  lofty 
lairs — even  the  more  lofty  of  the  swamp 
cypresses. 

Locating  a  treed  coon  sometimes  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  quick  thinking,  carefully 
considered  action,  or  maybe  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  gods  that  direct  the  destiny 
of  the  coon  clan.  Some  of  the  educated  boys 
of  the  frown-faced  tribe  harbor  no  han- 
kering to  show  their  jewels  in  your  flash- 
light beams.  Jim  Beyers,  a  noted  Hoosier 
coon  hunter,  tells  how  he  outsmarted  a 
coon  Old  Lead  had  treed  in  a  tall  sugar 
one  pitch-dark  night.  "I'd  put  th'  bull's-eye 
on  just  about  every  confound  bulk  in  that 
tree,"  said  Jim.  "I  wasted  several  shells 
(No.  12's)  and  when  I  had  only  two  left. 
I  was  determined  to  find  th'  old  boy's  eyes." 
(He  was  using  black-powder  ammunition.) 
"By  doggies,"  he  continued,  "I  was  pretty 
sure  I  located  th'  balm'  coon  when  some- 
body yelled  from  across  th'  woods.  Well,  I 
blowed  out  th'  lantern  an'  just  stood  there 
listenin'  and  lookin'  up  in  th'  general  direc- 
tion o'  what  I  thought  was  th'  coon.  Pretty 
soon  the  man's  light  appeared,  winking  in 
the  woods,  and  when  he  called  again  I  rec- 
ognized Jim  Keithley's  voice,  and  relit  my 
lantern.  I  somehow  let  the  lantern-handle 
slam.  Seconds  later  I  blazed  away  at  fire- 
balls— down  tumbled  Mr.  Coon — a  mighty 
dead  one." 

Most  coons,  chased  by  open-mouthed 
trailers  for  any  length  of  time,  will  almost 
always  seek  refuge  in  their  den,  once  they 
reach  that  sanctuary.  However,  this  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case  when  a  mealy- 
mouthed  nondescript  coon  dog  does  the 
treeing.  My  cousin,  Jim  Johnson,  relates 
that  he  almost  refused  to  go  to  his  silent- 
trailing  "Shep,"  who  had  suddenly  barked 
treed  up  a  bole-hollowed  beech  that  he 
knew  to  be  a  coon  den.  Explains  Jim,  "Old 
Shep  was  gettin'  old,  and  was  hard-of- 
hearing,  so  I  had  to  go  to  him.  I  was  one 
surprised  coon  hunter  when  I  saw  a  sus- 
picious-looking bulk  on  one  of  the  lower 
limbs.  It  was  a  coon,  all  right,  and  it  was 
hardly  more  than  thirty  feet   up." 

In  Indiana  I  used  to  posum-hunt  a  woods 
whose  sapling  trees  were  virtually  matted 
over  with  a  web  of  wild  grapevine.  Al- 
though Old  Pos'  is  popularly  considered 
the  dolt  among  most  night-hunters  in  that 
vicinity,  nevertheless,  one  of  these  mar- 
supials was  smart  enough  to  break  through 
this  umbrella  top  which  the  matted  grape- 
vines made,  almost  causing  another  dog 
lover  to  doubt  his  dog.  By  mere  happen- 
stance, as  the  hunters  were  dejectedly 
leaving  the  scene,  some  Hawkeye  glanced 
back  and  spotted  Mr.  Pos'  grinning — if  not 
laughing — up  his  sleeve. 

Thus  it  is :  most  treeing  dogs  do  tell  the 
truth  when  they  speak  and  it  sometimes 
behooves  the  hunter  to  credit  them  with 
this  virtue.  To  do  so  may  help  fill  the 
hunting  sack,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
fellowship  that  dog-masters  sometimes  per- 
mit  to  weaken. 
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FALSE  ALBACORE 


L, 


iITTLE  TUNNY"  is  the  common  nick- 
name for  the  false  albacore.  It  is  no  rela- 
tion to  a  famous  boxer  by  the  same  name 
but  it  does  pack  a  terrific  wallop  for  its 
weight  class. 

It  is  closely  related  t®  the  bonitos  and 
tunas.  Like  these  two,  which  it  resembles 
in  general,  it  is  a  dogged,  speedy  fighter 
that  can  wallop  your  lure  and  shoot  for  the 
depths  so  fast  it  leaves  you  breathless. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  welterweight  with 
the  power  and  punch  of  a  heavyweight — 
that's  the  false  albacore.  And  the  only 
thing  false  about  this  husky  individualist 
is  the  front  part  of  its  name;  it  is  a  true 
game  fish  in  every  ounce  of  its  trim  body. 

NAMES  .  .  .  Little  Tunny,  Tuna,  Tunny, 
Blue-finned  Tuna,  Bonita,  Blue  Bonita, 
Oceanic  Bonito,  Albacore,  Frigate 
Mackerel. 

CHARACTERISTICS  .  .  .  The  back 
coloration  is  a  deep  blue  with  oblique, 
wavy  markings  above  the  lateral  line  but 
none  below.  The  sides  are  a  silvery  cast 
with  belly  nearly  white. 

RANGE  .  .  .  The  false  albacore  is  a 
pelagic  fish  and  is  found  in  all  warm  and 
tropical  seas.  It  ranges  our  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Cape  Code  to  the  West  Indies  and 
is   common   in   the   Mediterranean   Sea. 

Occasionally  this  fish  comes  near  shore 
in  search  of  food  and  is  taken  around  off- 
shore reefs  and  in  deep  water. 

SIZE  .  .  .  There  is  no  recognized  world 
record;  the  average  size  is  8  to  10  pounds 
but  25  pounders  have  been  reported. 

FLAVOR  .  .  .  Only  fair;  the  meat  is  dark 
and  on  the  strong  side. 

FOODS 
fish. 


Shrimp,    squid    and    small 
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feateher    jigs    and    plugs    like    the    Vamp 
Spook,   Giant   Vamp   and   Zig   Wag. 

METHODS  .  .  .  Usually  taken  while 
trolling  for  other  fish. 

TACKLE  .  .  .  Although,  as  previously 
mentioned,  these  fish  usually  are  taken 
while  trolling  for  other  fish,  lighter  tackle 
brings  out  the  real  qualities  of  the  false 
albacore. 

An  outfit  in  the  "6/9"  class  is  excellent; 
this  is  a  rod  with  a  tip  weighing  6  ounces, 
five  feet  in  length,  made  of  split  bamboo 
or  tubular  steel,  like  the  "Pal." 

With  this  should  be  used  a  3/0  to  4  0 
reel  holding  from  300  to  500  yards  of  L'7 
pound  test  line.  A  6  to  9  foot  length  of 
wire  leader  is  recommended. 

Although  the  false  albacore  is  not  as 
well  known  to  most  anglers  as  the  more 
publicized  salt  water  game  fishes  of  larger 
proportions,  it  is  deserving  both  of  proper 
recognition  and  combat. 


Ants  are  thrifty  insects.  They  actually 
grow  mushrooms  which  they  use  for  food. 
They  raise  plant  lice,  from  which  they 
obtain    a   sweet    juice. 


A  hawk  soaring  high  in  the  air  has  such 
unusual  sight  that  it  can  detect  a  mouse 
moving  through  the  grass. 


LURES  .  .  .  Anglers  preferring  artificial 
baits  get   best  results  with  squids,   spoons, 


The    beaver's    eyes,    located    at    the    top 
of    his    head     and     slightly    tilted     upward. 

are  kept    free  of  the   body's  wash  during 
swimming. 


How  to  Fish 

If   you    aren't    quite    sure    hi 
fish,    here    are    live    cardinal    sugges- 
tions which   will   prove  beneficial: 

1.     Obtain  as  much  information  as 
you    can    relative    to    the    wat< 
are  going  to  fish,  the  species  of  fish, 
location    of    bars,    weed    beds,    deep 
water,  shallows  and  bottom  typ 

1'.  Know  your  fish,  their  habits 
and  feeding  characteristics  in  the 
water  where  you  are  going  to  fish. 

3.  Fish  for  one  species  of  fish  and 
rig  your   tackle  accordingly. 

4.  Select  bait  or  lures  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  giving  the  best  results. 

5.  Give  the  fish  credit  for  having 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Don't  underestimate  their  intelli- 
gence. You  can  be  sure  that  a  bass 
didn't  get  to  be  a  ten  pounder  by 
acting  like  a  darn  fool  all  his  life. 


The  egret,  once  nearly  exterminated  by 

the    feather   hunters,    is   becoming   common 
again   in   marshes  all  over  the  Bast   in  late 

summer   and    early    fall. 


The  ant  puts  solid  food  in  n  pocket  back 
of  its  jaws.  This  food  is  squeezed  and  the 
juice  is  swallowed,  the  rest  being  thrown 
away. 


The   giant    spider   crnb    of 
world's    largest    crab       [t  meas- 

ures   1  1    feet    fr-m   I 
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LEST  WE  FORGET  .  .  . 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fiftv  Million  Dollars 
A  Year  For  The  Harvest— 


Can   we   afford   an    increase   in    hunting   fees  to    improve  wildlife  habitat  and  restore  game!! 


